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EARNESTNESS IN CHINESE BUDDHISM. 


UDDHISM in China has passed through many phases, and at 
different periods has shown great skill in fashioning its doctrines 
to the varying hour. By transcendental philosophy it has won the 
learned, and by the metempsychosis the people. By a lofty ascetic 
morality it has attracted those whose hearts are made warm by repre- 
sentations of the beauty of self-denial, and contempt for worldly 
distinctions, while by an ingenious logic it has fascinated the intellect 
of many a youthful reader, whose successive objections to its doctrines 
have been met and overcome by the persevering use of pictorial 
metaphor. 

The majority of the monks are indolent, and without religious 
aspirations. They live in free quarters, with hardly anything to do, 
encouraged in idleness by the monastic system, which takes them away 
from the pursuits of industry, to pass a life of quiet meditation in the 
company of others like-minded with themselves. Their new home may 
be in the city, the mountain, or the village, or beside a highway or a 
river. But in almost all cases their duties are light. In large 
monasteries they are under rule. In the small monasteries each does 
as he pleases, and in most cases does very little. They have charge of 
the temporalities of the monastery, and of funeral services in families. 
In some cases they conduct daily service in the monasteries. In other 
cases they go out on begging expeditions among the rich of adjoining 
cities, proceeding in companies, and chanting prayers on the way. The 
priest in charge of a monastery, with its lands, holds a deed. In many 
instances he can part with this for money to another priest, at his 
discretion. In most cases, however, he is simply placed over the 
property by the chief residents of the neighbourhood. In no case can 
he properly or honestly sell the property. He should, indeed, have 
no property at all, and of this his shaven head is evidence. With 
the shorn locks goes the worldly gear of the neophyte. The vow of 
celibacy is accompanied by a vow of total abstinence from wine and flesh of 
every kind. But these rules do not make the Chinese Buddhists a devout 
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class, The nation is not devout as a nation, and even the devout | those vis 
individual is rarely met with. The idea of special sacredness does not to feed « 
easily attach itself to temples, nor do the monks show any special nations. 
reverence in the presence of the images, while the number and training, 
coarseness of the images tend to detract from their effect. Solemnity is examples 
not the feeling which is most naturally awakened in the visitor’s mind The ¢ 
when he sees them. The people of the neighbourhood neither show it illustrate 
nor expect it in others. narrative 
Yet there have been not a few devout Buddhists, as may be clearly Buddhis: 
inferred from their biographies and from the books they have left them més 
behind. The peculiar doctrines of their religion, when thoroughly The b 
accepted, would induce seriousness of deportment and an earnest life, separate 
For instance, the contempt shown by this religion for the world and for compilat 
wealth and honour would induce many persons, out of the hundreds of The a 
millions who have at various times become monks, to take the vows with them an 
very serious intentions. Among the laity also, the reading of Buddhist qualities 
literature has had a marked influence on some. The heroes, lay and as these 
clerical, among the Buddhists, who have achieved wide fame for vegetari 
themselves in this way are not a few, and this is true also of heroines. the Bud 
In spite of the fact that the national temperament is not inclined to still in 
spiritual devoutness, but rather to secularity ; that the Confucianists have percepti 
always looked coldly on this foreign religion, scorning it publicly, and dogmas, 
despising it in their hearts ; and that emperors have by repeated edicts In th 
held up the Buddhists to popular condemnation, still, devout men and pure ru 
women have been found among them. world. 
These are but a very small percentage of the whole number of monks. doctrine 
The chief reason of their being few is found in the nature of Buddhism, The 
as a religion without God. That belief in God which gives vigour toa |  centuris 
religion is absent from Buddhism, except in so far as Buddha, in this ching, 1 
system of belief, takes the place of God in the devotee’s consciousness. on the 
This, however, is only a limited conception. As a man, Buddha is long A de 
since dead. As God, Buddha is lost in pantheistic indefiniteness of if he h 
idea. Both the metaphysical dogmas and the understood sense of the describ 
Nirvana surround the idea of God with a thick haze. For the soul and at 
feeling after God, in the region of Buddhist thought there is no personal ceived 
reality to be grasped. The divine and almighty Being becomes an One 
image like that in Virgil of the deceased wife of Aineas, which he three ness at 
times tried to seize and to embrace— garmer 
‘Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, — 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago.” , The 
and di 


(Thrice round her neck he tried his arms to clasp, 


Thrice clasped in vain, the shadow fled his grasp.) time o: 

age, W: 

Buddhism is a very disappointing religion to those who sigh for If they 
certitude and reality. It serves for those who are content with dreams. waited 
It supplies them with fancy sketches of the future, but fails to endow would 
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those visions with permanence, so that the hungry soul finds nothing 
to feed on in this religion but philosophic dogma and unreal imagi- 
nations. Yet, that there have been devout men who, under Buddhist 
training, have shown great earnestness, will now be proved by 
examples. 

The devotion of the Chinese Buddhists to their religion may be 
illustrated from their old biographies in great abundance. When these 
narratives were penned, there was great vigour in the propagation of 
Buddhism. The Chinese neophytes of the first centuries had among 
them many more noted names than is true of the modern Buddhists. 

The biographical records of those earlier times contain many hundred 
separate personal narratives of men thought worthy of a place in those 
compilations which form a sort of “ Lives of the Saints.” 

The authors of the various Buddhist “ Lives of the Saints” have before 
them an ideal of perfection very different from that of the Christian. The 
qualities which they regard as making up the sum of goodness are such 
as these: the despising of the world, submission to the rule enjoining 
vegetarian diet, and other ascetic rules of Buddhism, devoted study of 
the Buddhist books, diligence and aptness in converting those who are 
still in the world to the monastic life. To these may be added a deep 
perception of the truth of Buddhist dogmas, success in defending those 
dogmas, and some conspicuous instance of self-denial. 

In these lives some men are represented as fearing to pollute the 
pure rules of the monastery, and therefore for a time returning to the 
world. Later they take the vows, being convinced that the Buddhist 
doctrine transcends any other. 

The favourite books read at that time, that is, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, were the Hwa-yen-ching, the Nie-pan-ching, the Wei-mo- 
ching, the Lotus, the Four Divisions, the Pojo-ching, and the Discourse 
on the Earth. 

A devoted student would read 4000 or 5000 characters a-day, and, 
if he had a good memory, would recollect all he had read. Some are 
described as reading Buddhist books when from five to six years old, 
and at nine years, by studying the Nirvana discourses, to have per- 
ceived that the world deserves contempt. 

One devotee is represented as finding in the Nirvana a cure for sick- 
ness and cold, so that a single grain of rice with vegetables, and one 
garment with straw in addition, would satisfy him ; for while his body 
grew weak, his mental animation would be more and more perfect. 

These saints, when young, are described as distinguished by modesty 
and decorum. One of them, who became a monk in A.D. 470, in the 
time of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the Sung dynasty, at sixteen years of 
age, was remarkable for his attention to the instructions of his teachers. 
If they were very sick, he would not eat for several days. He constantly 
waited on them all this time. So long as they did not take food, he 
would not. When they ate or drank, he would do so too. When they 
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were quite recovered, he would again take his former amount of nourish- 
ment. Thus his ascetic virtue became strong and clear. At the same 
time he grew in knowledge, and was in fact more profoundly wise than 
the barbarians,—the author meaning by this phrase probably the Hindoo 
Buddhist saints, and those of Cabul and Turkestan. The princes of 
that time appointed conferences, at: which select priests were appointed 
to discourse. In these conferences, when the lot fell on our hero, 
sitting on the last seat, he distinguished himself above all that came 
before him. 

According to the same narratives, the middle life of distinguished 
monks in the monasteries was marked by careful reading of the Sutras 
of Buddha. Much of their fame for devotion consists in this, but 
retribution came with sure footsteps to substantiate their claim to be 
admired. The same priest who was so sympathetic and respectful to 
his teachers, when twenty-nine years old met with a female fortune- 
teller, who could foretell the future exactly as it subsequently occurred 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, and in fact, so it was said, in the 
hundredth case too. She said to him, “Teacher of the law! you are 
learned and wise, and your fame reaches all over the world. But un- 
happily you will only live to thirty-one.” Hearing this, he ceased his 
public teaching, and applied himself to self-improvement and reflection, 
making a vow not to go out of the door of the monastery. He then 
searched the Sutras, and meeting with the Vadjra Pradjnya, or Diamond 
Sutra, he took it reverentially to his room to read. When the end of 
the year came, he bathed himself with perfumed water, made the room 
perfectly clean, and chanted this book, intending thus to meet his 
approaching death. But on a sudden he heard a voice in the air, 
saying to him, “Good and brave man, last year thy life was fixed by 
retributory fate to end at thirty-one. But now, through reading the 
Pradjnya, you have by the strength of that book acquired a lifetime 
twice as long!” Our hero after this went in search of the fortune- 
teller, who exclaimed on seeing him, “ Why! what is the reason that 
you are still living? Formerly I saw distinctly that you would lead a 
short life, now I see that I was wrong. Sham ‘|: Your fate I see 
plainly cannot be foretold.” Our hero asked, “ How long shall I live 
now?” She replied, “I see by the structure of the bones of your face 
and head that you will live to be more than sixty.” To this he 
answered, “TI should not have called fifty a short life, but now I am to 
live longer than that.” He then told all that had occurred to the 
fortune-teller ; and it need not be added, that she received with great 
delight this confirmation of her prophetic power. After this he lived 
to the time foretold by the wise woman. In consequence, all over the 
region known then as Kiang-tso, and now called Kiangnan and Kiang- 
su, the practice of chanting the Diamond Sutra grew fashionable ; and 
many other proofs of wonderful efficacy following on reading this book 
were spread abroad. The popularity of certain treatises among the 
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nah Chinese Buddhists is based on their fame for magical efficacy, which they 
ee have accidentally acquired through incidents in the lives of saints. It 
a will occur to every one who is acquainted with China, that this is also 
doo true of certain temples in every part of the country. They become 
8 of famous through their connection with some noted priest, to whom 
ited | remarkable things have happened. 
~ Later in life the same monk became very conspicuous ; and it was 
_ such men as he that lent strength to Buddhism in the period of advanc- 
ing prosperity which had then arrived. The State began to favour this 
hed religion, and encourage its institutions. Chi-tsang was among the repre- 
ras sentative men of the time when Buddhism rose as nearly as it ever did 
but to the point of becoming the State religion of China, and yet failed to 
be reach that point. It is important to know what sort of a man he was. 
| to He was firm, without being violent. He did not become worldly in 
_ tastes when enjoying imperial favour, but continued the quiet occupa- 
red tions of the monkish cell, reading the metaphysical books which his 
the religion holds sacred, and explaining them to his monkish audiences. 
_ In his hand Buddhism did not bend to State power, nor did he and 
ua those like him succeed in attracting the State so far towards their views 
his as to cause the abandonment of the old State ceremonies. They only 
- persuaded the Emperor Liang-wu-ti to forbid the use of animal sacrifices 
hen in the worship of heaven and earth, and that of the spirits of grain and 
ond land, and the Emperor Wei-hien-wen-ti, a.p. 470, to do the same thing 
of in North China. Confucianism received a brief check : China wondered 
_ when the former of these two emperors went to a monastery and 
= became a monk, and felt relieved when he returned to his throne. He 


. loved Buddhism, but Confucianism was too strong for him. Matters 
y soon resumed their old footing. 
Liang-wu-ti was the Constantine of Buddhism in China ; but he did 


- not accomplish as much for Buddhism as Constantine did for Christ- 
- ianity. Buddhism endured much suffering after his reign, and Confuc- 
hat ianism still maintained its superiority in regard to civil rights and 
ls authority. 

- Buddhism flourished greatly during the forty-eight years of the reign 
vite of Liang-wu-ti. That emperor wished to assume the control of the 
_ monks, on the ground that the government of the higher priests did 
he not follow them beyond the gates of the temples where each presided. 
” Acts of excess abounded without check. The priests who held office 
he should, in regulating the observance of the religious rules, be under the 
' emperor, who should regulate all. A document was sent for the signa- 
“ tures of those who approved. It was brought to Chi-tsang, who drew 


his pen across it as a sign of disapproval, on the ground that a layman, 
8 not understanding the depths of the Buddhist doctrine, which is as a 
great sea, cannot administer the government of the Buddhist community. 
The emperor read this remark, and paid no attention. The resistance 
of the monk was of no avail. The edict was promulgated. The 
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emperor called an assembly of the priests. ‘Isang came in late. The 
emperor said that he intended to make a change in the mode of pm- 
cedure in cases of delinquency. Monks were not sufficiently trained, 
Those in authority among them, through ignorance of the laws, punished 
culprits too severely. He would himself, in leisure hours, act as 
Buddhist magistrate, dressed as a white-robed monk, and would estab- 
lish regulations in accordance with law. This was the duty properly of 
abbots and other chief monks, but Buddha himself had expressly en- 
trusted kings with this power. In conversation with various priests, he 
had found on various occasions that they coincided with him in opinion. 
He added that he would like to know the opinion of the monkish 
teacher of the law whom he saw present. The monk was in favour of 
allowing things to remain as they were. To this the emperor con- 
sented, but he was very much displeased. It became necessary for the 
chief persons of the monkish fraternity to intercede for Tsang, and this 
they did with some effect. 

When he was asked, “ Why were you not afraid to excite the emperor's 
anger ?” he said, “I am old, and, whatever the emperor may command, 
I have not long to live. As to death, I do not regret that my end must 
come ; therefore, I am tranquil.” He continued to discourse on the 
Diamond Sutra and the Pradjna, and died a.p. 519. 

As an early example of the devotion of the Buddhists, we may give 
the cutting on stone, near Pekin, of the Buddhist sacred books, at the 
hill called Siau-si-tieu, the “lesser western heaven.” On this hill, facing 
the east, are eight caves, in which the stone tablets containing the 
Buddhist books are piled up. The place is within a short and pleasant 
walk from the rich and ancient monastery known as Si-yii-si. The way 
lies along the bank of a broad mountain stream, where you may sit on 
some large stone and pore upon the brook that bubbles by, close by the 
monastery. <A strong stone bridge leads to a farm where the people are 
busy harvesting. The road lies beyond this farm through a cypress 
wood of considerable size, or along the edge of it, as the pedestrian may 
feel inclined. He passes beyond the wood through fields which gradually 
rise till they are lost in the lower slopes of a hill, where the caves of the 
tablets are found. Ascending this hill, the traveller passes several caves 
closed up by strong stone gates, made of upright stone bars, so as to 
form a double row of gratings, one above the other. Through the gate 
he sees tablets of stone piled irregularly. Still rising, he arrives at the 
entrance of an open cave. Round its four sides are placed, in the wall, 
limestone tablets. Each of them has 988 characters clearly cut. There 
are in this cave, in all, 150 tablets, and, therefore, there are 148,200 
characters in all. The tablets are arranged in two or three tiers, 
according to the size and shape of the cave. Four octagon pagodas 
support the roof, and more than 1000 images of Buddha are placed in 
small niches, in sixteen rows, upon the surface of these pagodas, and 
these rows reach from floor to ceiling. There was no one on the hill 
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when I was there with our party, but a tradesman from the city of 
Pautingfu, who earns his livelihood by taking rubbings from tablets. A 
request to him to take copies of two inscriptions which gave the history 
of these caves, brought in the evening the requisite information 
regarding this remarkable work of ancient Buddhist zeal. In the year 
1026, in the time of the Liau dynasty, a governor of Cho-cheu, the city 
to which this mountain and the monastery Si-yii-si belong, sent 
messengers to search the mountain. The caves were carefully examined, 
and the priests of the monastery questioned, but they knew nothing 
definite. The caves were opened, and a register made of the tablets, 
which were found to contain the Changfa-nien-ching, the Nie-pan-ching, 
the Hwa-yen-ching, and the Po-jo-ching—in all, 1560 tablets. From 
dates and names found here and there it appeared that about A.D. 620, in 
the Sui dynasty, the priest Tsing-wan-Tsing originated the undertaking. 
His object was, by engraving the Buddhist sacred books on stone, to pre- 
serve them from possible destruction. He toiled at this work till his 
death in the year A.D. 639. A second monk continued this task of carv- 
ing tablets with the words of Buddha. After his death another successor 
was found to carry on the work. So the thing went forward for five 
generations. During all this time, extending probably much longer 
than a century, these five priests in succession continued their work of 
engraving on stone the sacred books of their religion. Seven wide- 
mouthed wells, hollowed in the rock near the doors of the seven caves, 
seem to tell of long labour, of thirst, of cool draughts of water from the 
rock during hot summer days, of the constant need of water by the 
graver for his tools, of months and years spent on the mountain, working 
steadily with chisel and hammer, simply on account of admiration for 
Buddha and his doctrines, mixed with a belief in the great merit to be 
acquired by this long and wearisome task. Then after perhaps 130 
or 150 years the work ceased. The spirit of devotion slumbered, and 
the cutting of the tablets closed till the eleventh century. There was 
an interval of 250 years before the cutting was again begun. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, as is well known, there was 
much faith amongst the Chinese Buddhists. In the fourth century, 
Fa-hien went to India, and returned after fifteen years. His object was 
a religious one. His narrative is pervaded by a spirit of deep faith in 
his religion. It was Buddha’s life and teaching that stirred in him the 
desire to travel to India, that he might visit his birthplace, the scenes of 
his preaching, and the spot where he died. 

Then comes the name of Hiuen-chwang, who left China on his way 
to India, a.D. 629, while these tablets were being cut, and returned after 
seventeen years. With him our stone carver may be compared. They 
were contemporary. ‘The one desired to add to the Buddhist books, 
the other to preserve them from all danger of destruction. But the 
same sort of religious zeal animated them, and it was the spirit of the 
time in which they lived, and of which they were the most eminent 
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examples. China has held one in memory, and almost forgotten the 
other. The one was recognised by the court and the nation as a 
hero, the other toiled on the mountain at a long distance from the 
capital, which was then in north-western China, at the south end of 
Shansi. 

In the Liau dynasty, the work of this forgotten priest came to light, 
and great admiration was excited. In 1088, it was resolved to complete 
the unfinished undertaking with public funds. New tablets were cut 
to the number of 360, and in A.D. 1058, an inscription was set up to 
commemorate their completion, giving these details. 

To give a more definite idea of the work done, it may be men- 
tioned that the cave we saw contained 150 tablets, which were large 
enough to admit of the New Testament being twice written upon them, 
in characters of the same size and in the book-language version. But 
there are in all 2730 tablets enclosed in the seven caves. Of these, 
2130 were cut by the five priests working alone in succession for more 
than a century without public money, and the work they completed 
would be equivalent to about thirty-two New Testaments. 

The characters are clear and well cut, and look like those of the 
Syrian inscription, which indeed was a contemporary work. 

The work proceeded for thirty years, when public money was used. 
The number of tablets increased by six hundred, and a close was put to 
the undertaking when the four principal divisions of the sacred books were 
finished in 1011 chapters. These constitute about a sixth part of the 
entire Buddhist collection, as it was settled in the reign of the Emperor 
Yung-cheng, in the eighteenth century. Of course, many books are 
included in this recent collection which do not profess to consist of the 
true words of Buddha, but avowedly came from the hand of various 
authors. 

The favourite books of the northern Buddhists are those of the 
Mahayana or Great Development. It was for these that Hiuen-chwang 
had an attachment, and a larger supply of these he brought to China 
from India. It is these that are engraved on the tablets, and that 
here continued to be favourites with the Buddhists of China. 

IT now proceed to give an instance of a highly educated layman, in 
the twelfth century, becoming a believer in the Buddhist doctrines, and 
zealously engaging in their propagation though not a monk. This 
was Wang-jihieu, author of the work called Tsing-tu-wen. 

He was himself a doctor of literature, and could therefore address the 
cultured class on behalf of Buddhism in a way they could appreciate. 
He says, when exhorting young students, that the success of some very 
young scholars at the examinations, and the failure of others who had 
studied hard for many years, is a manifest result of virtuous and vicious 
conduct in a former life, according to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
To old scholars he says, “The past is to you merely a fleeting dream. 
The days succeed each other quickly. Who can help growing old? 
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Surely you should earnestly give attention to this doctrine. Whether 
a man be old or young, if he reform others, and cause them again to 
produce a reformation in friends and neighbours, he will have greater 
happiness in this life, and after his death he will be born in a much 
better condition.” 

He exhorts those who chant Buddhist prayers in the following terms:— 
“To chant prayers and make vows of abstinence is truly a good thing. 
You will obtain a reward of great happiness in the coming life. But 
this reward is limited. You will be still involved in the ever-circling 
wheel of life and death. If you further seek to be born in ‘the peace- 
ful land,’ you will escape from the wheel of life and death. Although 
the attainment of your own reformation is a merit, yet it is a small 
merit : to exhort others is certainly a greater merit. Your merit will 
be still greater if you persuade other men to become, in their turn, 
exhorters, and teach them also to chant and make vows of abstinence 
as you have done. In this way you will be much more honoured in 
the present life, and enjoy endless happiness in the next.” 

He exhorts monks in another way : “ You have done some virtuous 
things, but you are still passing round in the wheel of life. When the 
reward of your few virtuous acts is complete, you will fall again into 
misery. You had better prepare for the peaceful land, become extri- 
cated from the wheel of life, and see Amita bha Buddha. Then you 
will for ever cease to be a monk. Whenever any one gives you a piece 
of money, or a meal, you should tell him of the peaceful land. This 
you should do from gratitude. Even if he does not believe, you should 
still tell him of it. His ear will become accustomed to it, and then at 
last he will believe. Then assuredly his advantage will be great.’ 

In exhorting silk-worm cultivators, he says, ‘ Silk-worms produce 
silk, which makes clothing for men. This is the way of the world, but 
it is the cause of a great destruction of life. There are those who 
support themselves by citing the favourable judgment of Ma-ming-pu- 
sa (Ash-wa-go-sha). But an examination of the Sutras shows that he 
never said what is attributed to him. It is only said that Buddha 
instructed his disciples not to wear silk clothing or leather shoes, because 
they cannot be made without killing animals. Since the care of silk- 
worms is one of the regular occupations of life, those who are engaged 
in it ought to be ashamed, and constantly feel sorry for what they do. 
Reciting the name of Amita bha Buddha, they should give utterance to 
a great wish, to the effect that after seeing Buddha, and obtaining 
enlightenment, they desired to undertake the salvation of all the insect 
lives they had destroyed while engaged in the care of silk-worms. If 
they constantly repeat Buddha’s name, and heartily feel this desire, 
they will be born in the world of perfect joy; and should they be 
successful in reforming others, who in their turn will be exhorters to 
teformation, their happiness will be great in this life and the next.” 
Filial piety being the most prominent of the Chinese virtues, the 
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author urges on sons to exhort their parents to seek birth in the 
peaceful land. By doing this they will not only be filial to them for 
one life, but be the means of conferring on them the greatest possible 
longevity and unmeasured happiness during immense periods of time, 
numerous as the sands of the Ganges. This is filial piety, he says, of 
the truest and greatest sort. 

In the same way, pithy exhortations from the Buddhist standpoint of 
the metempsychosis, with the addition of the western heaven, are 
addressed to medical men, to the rich, to women, to concubines, to the 
covetous, to those who love their families, to farmers, &c. 

This author composed his book about the period when printing 
became common. Since that time it has been repeatedly republished, 
and continues to be popular. By these examples, taken from 
Buddhist history in the sixth, seventh, and twelfth centuries, it may be 
plainly seen that there has been much of a certain religious earnestness 
among the followers of this faith, and that their zeal has displayed itself 
in various ways. We find here firm resistance to State encroachment in 
taking on itself ecclesiastical authority. We see also the patience of a 
quiet zeal continuing for many tens of years the engraving of Buddhist 
books on stone as a work of religious faith, Then we have a most 
zealous exhorter appealing earnestly to his countrymen of every class to 
adopt the Buddhist morality and life for the hope of heaven, and from a 
conviction that this world is vanity, that Buddha is wise, and that all he 
taught is true. 

In coming years, in China, Christian missions will receive much aid 
from this spirit of patient and glowing earnestness when it comes to be 
developed among the native adherents of the religion of Jesus. There 
are these biographical facts, some of them now for the first time gathered 
from the dusty tomes of Chinese bookshelves, a picture of the native 
mind when exhibited in its intenser moods. Those same qualities of 
tenacity and strength in purpose, and long continued endurance in work, 
may be applied to the defence of Christian doctrine and the spread of 
that higher life which the teaching of the Bible produces. If we cannot 
help, as we read, giving a tribute of sympathy to such pilgrims as those 
who spent many years in visits to the sacred. places of Buddhism in 
Northern India, and to those devotees who, searching in the wilderness 
of Buddhist metaphysics, found the hope of a future life hidden there, 
and spent the rest of their lives in exhorting their countrymen to accept 
it, we may well expect to find in the future history of Christianity in 
China a Christian earnestness and perseverance in the works of faith and 
love, such as will win the warmest and most sympathising approval from 
those who hear of it in western lands. What we have also to fear, 
it may be thought, is, that the vices of the Buddhist monks may find 
their counterpart in the future development of Christianity. But then, 
we have not a monastic system leading inevitably to indolence, hypocrisy, 
and spiritual dulness. We have safeguards and aids of which Buddhism 
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knows nothing. By prudence and wise methods in conducting the 
affairs of the missions, and the constant adherence to a high standard of 
Christian conduct in the instruction and control of converts, the evils 
which prevail in Buddhism may be in the main avoided. A high rate 
of progress may thus be anticipated, and it may be reasonably expected 
that when our religion has taken firm hold on the people, they will 
propagate it themselves with liberality, zeal, and intelligence, giving 
cheerful and efficient aid to missionaries from the west, and undertaking 
fruitful enterprises of their own. 

JosEPH EDKINS. 


JOHN DURY AND HIS WORK FOR GERMANY. 
(Concluded. ) 


FTER his disappointment at the Conference in Frankfort, Dury had 

no prospect of success ; for, while the noise of war filled Germany, 

the voice of the true friend of peace could not be heard. In accordance 

with directions which he received from England, he went to the 

Netherlands with the view of effecting a reconciliation between the 

factions which were there disturbing the Church as well as the Common- 
wealth. 

As is well known, in the Netherlands also the Protestants were 
divided into two great parties, which were much inflamed against each 
other. The Arminians maintained the freewill of mankind notwith- 
standing the Fall; the other, the majority of the Synod of Dordrecht, 
firmly stood to the doctrine of predestination, as established by Calvin. 
But it was not only religious disputes which agitated the minds 
of the Dutch. The question whether republicanism or monarchy 
was the right and desirable form of State government, formed the chief 
controversy of the time. The Orange family could not be republican, 
nor the republican party Orangistic, unless they sacrificed their principles 
as well as their interests ; hence it was but vain to speak to them only of 
Church matters, and to exhort them to be silent in regard to others. Dury 
soon became convinced that he was not the man to settle these contro- 
versies, and accordingly he soon resolved to leave a country where he 
could not be of any use, the more so because he believed that a door 
would be opened to him in Sweden—a power at that time possessing 
great influence in the ecclesiastical as well as political affairs of Germany. 

It has already been stated that Gustavus Adolphus had referred 
the proposals of Dury to his chaplain Matthie. This clergyman now 
invited the Scotchman to Stockholm, where he unfolded to his view the 
possibility of succeeding in the northern realm, and the great profit 
which the cause of peace would have if the Church of Sweden could be 
persuaded in favour of his projects. The Swedish Church was Lutheran, 
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and its mere example could do much to gain the other Lutheran powers. 
Dury, therefore, did not hesitate to follow this vocation, as he called it, 
and he remained for three years (1635-1638) in the powerful Baltic 
realm, always hoping for fruits of his labours, and making every effort 

for this end ; but here also he totally failed at last, and he was even 
~ compelled to leave the country as a fugitive, driven out like a malefactor. 
His sojourn on the shores of the Baltic became at last the most sorrow- 
ful time of his life. 

At first, it is true, everything had the appearance of success. 
Matthiz, who sincerely favoured the purpose of his guest, had endea- 
voured to prepare the minds of his countrymen ; and though Oxen- 
stierna refused to give a letter of recommendation referring the matter 
to the Church authorities and to the University of Upsala, yet the 
peacemaker met with a kind reception on many sides. Archbishop 
Laurentius Paulinus, a kind-hearted man, though cautious and re- 
served, yet proved himself most favourable to the plan ; and especially 
at Stockholm, Dury had the pleasure of finding the hearts of those 
whom he addressed well disposed towards him. But during the first 
days of his sojourn in the northern kingdom, he met with many serious 
objections, which increased daily, and ended in the most fervent hatred, 
a real storm of indignation that swept him away. The Swedish clergy 
were Lutherans, from whom, with the exception of a very few, nothing 
could be expected but a total refusal. The University of Upsala, it 
is true, answered kindly, but their answer declined every kind of 
alliance with the Reformed Church ; and though quite polite in form, 
it breathed the same spirit of exclusiveness as those replies which Dury 
had received from Leipsic, Wittenberg, and Jena. The proposals made 
to them, they said, were quite impracticable, for there was no man 
competent to judge between the parties. Especially implacable, how- 
ever, was Bishop Rudbeck, of Westeriis, who proved himself more and 
more the bitter enemy of “ that foreigner who had himself fallen into 
the cursed heresy of Calvinism.” On the 8th of July, 1637, a Synod 
of the Swedish clergy was convened at Upsala, where Dury was allowed 
to explain his projects, but without seeing any desirable fruit. They 
shook hands with him when he took leave, and the assembly 
acknowledged his plan as one that would have a good result, provided 
that it could be accomplished ; but at the same time, they proclaimed 
themselves unwilling to accept any proposal which would be dangerous 
to the “wnvaried” Augsburg Confession. It was here that Bishop 
Rudbeck showed himself the sworn adversary of any union with the 
Reformed, and this in such a violent manner that even the chancellor 
of the realm could not induce him to be quiet. The fate of the peace- 
maker in Sweden was decided by these proceedings. Some of his 
patrons, as the two State councillors Schmolch and Miiller, were willing 
to continue their support and protection to his cause; and even the 
celebrated Hugo Grotius, at that time Swedish ambassador at Paris, in 
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letters addressed to Oxenstierna, gave a general recommendation to the 
purpose of the Scotchman, not without confessing, however, that he had 
but little hope of its success. But not even all this could produce any 
change in the minds of the antagonists. Rudbeck and his followers 
declared themselves opposed to all communion with the Reformed 
Church as long as the latter would not abjure her “fundamental errors” ; 
and the chancellor was too much of a politician to risk offending so 
important a party as the genuine Lutherans who were led by Rudbeck. 
The result was that Dury met with a real banishment from Sweden. 
The chancellor ordered him to leave the realm without delay, per- 
mitting him to remain at Stockholm only till he should recover from 
the serious illness which had been brought on by the climate and by 
heavy grief. 

These experiences did not destroy his courage. Persuaded that he 
was acting in accordance with a heavenly vocation, he did not doubt 
that he would succeed at last. Hence, when bed-ridden at Stockholm, 
he made a solemn vow, never, as long as he had breath, to slacken his 
efforts, but to keep his object steadily in view; this vow he sent by 
writing to the chancellor, whom he requested to communicate it to the 
Swedish clergy and to the theologians of Upsala. He renewed his 
resolution on arriving at the capital of Denmark, where he met with 
the same absolute refusal from the clergy. It would be far better, they 
answered him at Copenhagen, to induce the Reformed to give up their 
Calvinistic errors and to repent of all that they had uttered against 
the Lutheran Church and her doctrines ; unless they would do this, 
there could be no reconciliation with them. But neither could this 
experience discourage him, and he left Denmark with the same un- 
shaken purpose with which he had left Stockholm. He next turned 
his steps to Germany, where he met with—white ravens, indeed, in 
those days—Lutherans who were favourable to a close and peaceful 
union with the Reformed Church, the Dukes Augustus and George of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, as well as the theologians of Helmstaedt. Here 
GeorgeCalixtus had the greatest influence. He was a follower and admirer 
of Philip Melanchthon, and laid much stress upon what would produce 
peace and communion between the Protestants, not upon what had 
excited them against each other in such a dangerous manner. Here 
Dury was kindly received, and his courage increased by the prospect of 
a possible peace between the Evangelical parties, if both sides evinced 
a compliant disposition, and this he resolved to produce. 

For some years afterwards, however, we do not find him in Germany, 
but in England, where he was occupied with other affairs than those to 
which he had devoted himself. Did he feel tired? or was he con- 
vinced, when all the furies of war were wasting Germany, there was no 
possibility of succeeding at all, and that it was necessary to wait for 
more favourable times? In the year 1640, he returned to England, 
and then became chaplain to the daughter of Charles 1, who, in 1641, 
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was married to William II. of Orange. Thus he held a good appoint. 
ment at the Hague, but how could it have been possible for him to 
turn his eyes from affairs to which he had sacrificed his strength and 
thoughts through so many years? Next year, therefore, in 1642, he 
addressed a petition “for the true religion” to the Long Parliament; 
and when the Westminster Assembly was convened in 1643, he gave 
in his resignation at the Hague, and became a member of that body. 
He himself says he was one of those who drew up the Westminster 
Confession and the Catechisms, and was even occupied with writings in 
favour of the Covenant and the Long Parliament, as well as against the 
rights of the bishops and the principles of the Independents. The great 
purpose of his life, however, the union of the Evangelical Churches, was 
never out of his view; but there was no opportunity of doing anything 
to accomplish it, unless by letters of exhortation, which he sent from 
time to time to his friends on the Continent. 

Not earlier than the year 1654, he left England again for Germany, 
to resume his work there. The terrible storm which had wasted the 
empire from the one end to the other was now over ; peace had _ been 
made at Miinster and Osnabriick, and the Germans had begun to 
revive, and their wounds to heal, though slowly ; while they courage- 
ously and with unfainting constancy trusted in God as their help. 
Dury believed that the right moment for accomplishing his plan had 
arrived ; and, furnished by Cromwell himself, who favoured the project, 
not only with a letter of recommendation but also with an annual stipend, 
he started for the Continent. 

His first object now, however, was to effect a closer union between 
the different parties within the Reformed Church. The Lutherans had 
ironically challenged him to make peace in his own house before trying 
to reconcile the Lutherans and the Reformed, and it was true there 
were also divisions enough among those whose alliance the Lutherans 
refused. Particularists and Universalists were fighting against each 
other with no less zeal and hatred than, in the Lutheran Church, the 
Ubiquitarians at Leipzic and at Wittenberg showed against their 
adversaries at Helmstaedt ; and surely they were right who said that 
everyone should above all keep his own door clean. Dury accordingly 
resolved to address himself first to the Reformed in Switzerland, in 
Holland, in Germany, and in France ; and it must be stated that 
wherever he went he had the pleasure of being kindly received. The 
Reformed Churches showed themselves ready to enter into negotiations 
for a general reconciliation of the Protestant Church. At Zurich, at 
Basle, at Berne, at Lausanne, and at Geneva, wherever he explained his 
proposals, they acknowledged the importance of his purpose ; and not 
only was the Rev. Mr. Huldrich, of Zurich, authorised by the Churches 
of Switzerland to approve the plans of the Scotchman and to promise 
every kind of support, but the Great Council of Zurich also drew up 
the same testimony, and honoured the indefatigable labourer by pre- 
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senting him with a large amount of money to supply his wants. A like 
course was followed by the Reformed Churches of Germany, which he 
then visited. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and in the Wetterau, in 
Hesse, Nassau, and Anhalt, at Bremen, Emden, and on the banks of 
the Lower Rhine, and finally in the Netherlands—everywhere he met 
with approval, everywhere they declared themselves ready to enter into 
a close alliance with the Lutherans, as soon as it was possible to do so 
without denying their own convictions. 

It was not everywhere, however, that Dury met with so kind a recep- 
tion, even from those who followed the Reformed doctrines ; but what 
offended the latter was, not his plans for the union of the Churches, 
but on the contrary, the appearance of the peacemaker, and his 
behaviour in England during his last stay there. It must be borne in 
mind that he had been a member of the Long Parliament, and had 
supported its resolutions against the Stuart family, especially against 
Charles I.; that he was protected by Cromwell himself, and came to 
Germany furnished with a letter of recommendation from the Protector, 
whom the German princes hated as the principal author of the bloody 
sentence against the unhappy king, even Dury himself being accused 
of having consented to that sentence. Can we wonder, then, that the 
Count-Palatine at Heidelberg, so nearly related to Charles I., showed 
no favour to a man whom he believed polluted by the blood of a kins- 
man? Neither would the Elector of Brandenburg have anything to do 
with him, in spite of the great interest which Frederic William took in 
the reconciliation of the two Evangelical parties within his own terri- 
tories. We know the grief and offence felt by this prince on account 
of what was done in England, which he regarded as a threatening 
against all the monarchs of Europe. And now Dury came to him with 
a warm recommendation from Cromwell himself! The Great Elector 
had many years previously formed the same purpose as the Scotchman ; 
the union of the Protestant Church had been a chief point in his own 
politics ; and in the Treaty of Miinster and Osnabriick in 1648, it was 
he who effected the acknowledgment of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
parties as two branches of the Church of the Reformation, related to 
each other by their holding to the Augsburg Confession. Nevertheless, 
he would not receive this man who had made the union of the Church 
the task of his life; and Dury, after having met with an absolute 
refusal, felt compelled to justify himself for taking part in the Long 
Parliament. He accordingly addressed several letters on his own 
behalf to John Bergius, the chief chaplain of the Great Elector, but, as 
far as we see, without success ; and the fear of personal dislike on the 
part of the Elector towards himself discouraged him from going to 
Berlin, though he was in the neighbourhood in Anhalt. At Duisburg, 
on the banks of the Rhine, the Great Elector had founded a university, 
in order to counteract the influence of the Jesuits then established at 
Diisseldorf. Dury repaired thither, but there also he had to suffer many 
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reproaches concerning his behaviour in London ; and even old Crocius 
at Marburg, one of the interlocutors at Leipzic in 1631, advised him to 
sweep before his own door, and reconcile the parties in Great Britain, 
instead of meddling with foreign affairs—all this merely because of the 
suspicion he had incurred by having consented to the regicide. 

After some years, it is true, the situation changed in England, but 
unfortunately not to his profit. Cromwell died, and che Stuarts 
returned. Under these circumstances, what could yet be hoped bya 
man who was so dreadfully suspected as Dury was? All support from 
his native country was stopped. He did not hesitate, therefore, to go 
to England, and address to Charles II. a letter in his own vindication ; 
but how could it be possible to expunge from the heart of the son his 
dislike towards a member of that assembly which had condemned his 
father to death? A member of the Westminster Synod, as well as a 
follower of Cromwell, could not gain the favour of Charles II.; but 
besides this, the new king of England was a strong Episcopalian. What 
interest, then, would he take in the projects of one who had long ago 
returned to the principles of the Presbyterian Church? In short, the 
king did not even grant the odious man the favour of an answer, and 
Bishop Juxon sent nothing but a decided refusal. To Dury, accord- 
ingly, nothing was left but to return to the Continent, and to pursue his 
task without any help from his native country. 

This was in 1661, and now he went to Cassel, where he not only met 
with a very kind reception, but also found an asylum for the rest of 
his days. The Landgrave William VI. became his patron, and though 
this prince unfortunately died in the year 1663, Dury did not lose this 
support ; for the widow of the prince continued to favour the eager 
friend of peace. The Landgrave interested himself very much in uniting 
the two Evangelical parties, above all in his own dominions. He him- 
self, as well as his wife, was a member of the Reformed Church, and 
the greater part of his subjects likewise confessed these doctrines ; but 
there was also found no small number of Lutherans in his territories, 
especially in the southern part of Hesse and in the county of Rinteln, 
not long inherited from the late Count of Schaumburg ; accordingly we 
here meet with what universally existed where Lutherans and Reformed 
were living together,—quarrelling enough ; William VI. was thus com- 
pelled to try all in his power to make peace between his subjects. He 
convened the Reformed theologians of Marburg and the Lutherans of 
Rinteln to a colloquy, and it was not his fault that he was disappointed 
as well as his brothers-in-law at Berlin. Under such circumstances we 
can imagine that a man like Dury would be welcomed by this prince. 
William VI. granted him a salary and a lodging, and thus the restless 
traveller had in Germany itself a fixed abode from which he could carry 
on his operations. 

His next object was to gain the favour of the Great Elector, and to 
dissipate the clouds of suspicion he had excited in the mind of this 
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prince. The Elector of Brandenburg and the Landgrave of Hesse were 
at that time the chiefs of the Reformed Church in Germany, and when 
these united for one purpose, what might not be hoped for? The 
Elector was then at Cleve, whither, accordingly, Dury repaired, furnished 
with a letter of recommendation from the Landgrave. He had heard 
already, while yet in England, of the Elector’s project of bringing about 
a great alliance of all Protestant powers, hence he resolved to offer his 
services to the “ Protector of Protestantism.” But Frederic William did 
not rely upon him, and declined the request for a personal interview. 
Dury, he said, might explain his propositions in writing, and though the 
eager unionist succeeded in inducing the chaplain of Cleve, John Hoed, 
to draw up a favourable judgment, and got the theologians of Duisburg, 
as well as the clergy of Cleve and Moers, to subscribe and to hand it to 
the Elector and to the ambassadors of the other Protestant princes then 
gathered at Cleve, still, Frederic William regarded the scheme with cool 
reserve. 

Dury then returned to Cassel, to take part in the colloquy which the 
Landgrave had convened ; and this conference, though failing in the end, 
promised at first to be successful. Even the theologians of the Rinteln 
University proved themselves moderate and reasonable, and a resolution 
was passed, insufficient indeed to us in our days, but at that time an 
important step in advance ; though declining every kind of com- 
munion in Church matters, they resolved no longer to attack each other 
from the pulpit, and to keep peace one with another as regards all civil 
affairs—a result, we may suppose, chiefly owing to Dury’s endeavours. 
At that time, this was a great point gained, and one that the Great 
Elector had failed to obtain for his own subjects after many years of 
negotiation. He had also, on several occasions, entreated the Lutheran 
preachers of Berlin to live in peace with their brethren of the Reformed 
Church, but always in vain. What theycalled “elenchus personalis”—that 
is, the right of attacking their adversaries personally and publicly 
in their sermons—they would not give up. On the contrary, they 
defended this as one of the most sacred rights of the Church, and pre- 
ferred to be driven out rather than to sacrifice what they thought they 
were bound to maintain. Now, at Cassel, Dury had succeeded even in this, 
and he hastened with this report to Cleve, presenting to the Elector at 
the same time a memorial, in which he tried to explain by what means 
this result might be obtained also at Berlin. But even now he found 
no great favour in the eyes of Frederic William. The Elector con- 
tinued to take measures for making peace between the Evangelical 
Churches in his own country, but Dury was not employed by him for this 
purpose. On the contrary, we meet the latter soon afterwards in other 
regions, still occupied with his task—in the South of Germany, in 
Switzerland, in Alsace, especially at Strasburg, where he disputed with 
two Lutheran professors, Dannhauser and Bebel. Attacked at last in a 
most violent and passionate manner, he felt compelled to summon his 
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antagonists before the tribunal of Christ, there to give answer for their 
calumny and blasphemy. In spite of all this, the Elector did not rely 
on his services. After some years, however, in 1668, we find Dury at 
Berlin, not there at the invitation of the Elector, but of his own accord, 
to try whether his services would be more acceptable. Frederic 
William had not ceased his attempts at a reconciliation, but still with- 
out any apparent success. The Lutheran preachers showed themselves as 
implacable as before ; only, the Elector had strictly prohibited them from 
degrading the pulpit by inveighing against the other party. Accordingly, 
the indefatigable Scotchman may now have hoped for a better reception 
than formerly. But the Elector was not at Berlin when Dury came ; he 
was at Konigsberg. The Unionist therefore applied to Prince George of 
Anhalt, then vicegerent of the Elector, and to the privy-councillors 
and the chaplains, but though treated with great politeness, neither did 
he on this occasion reach his object. On the 21st of August, he was 
summoned to the chamber of the privy-council to explain his purpose ; 
but from the beginning there was no great inclination to take his side. 
They dared not send him back unheard, especially for the sake of 
Hedwig Sophia, the Regent of Hesse, from whom he had brought 
a letter of recommendation. Hence Dury was allowed to present a 
memorial concerning the “Harmony of both Confessions,” which he 
had elaborated with great diligence. But the chaplains and councillors, 
discouraged by all the disappointments they had lately met with in 
Church matters, were not disposed to enter upon new transactions. 
They knew too well the obstinate and implacable spirit of their 
adversaries ; and they were persuaded that all negotiations would be 
vain, that there was no help but in the prohibition by the temporal 
powers of all outrages on either side. On the 24th of August, there- 
fore, they drew up a document for the Elector, subscribed by the Prince 
of Anhalt, in which they say that it might not be right to give the 
man a rebuff altogether, especially as he had so long pursued the task 
of uniting the Churches ; and, therefore, it seemed right to recommend 
a grant sufficient for his support. But it would scarcely be possible 
to go further, judging from the experience by which they had been suffi- 
ciently warned. Moreover, on the 2nd of September, the chaplains 
sent to Konigsberg a special resolution, which was quite disappointing. 
It was to this effect : They greatly doubted whether a common confes- 
sion, such as Dury proposed, could be accepted ; still, for the sake of 
those learned men who thought otherwise, they were willing to hope 
for the best, though appearances were altogether against them. This, 
of course, was nothing but a refusal—at least, an indefinite postpone- 
ment ; and besides this, the chaplains had many other objections against 
the “ Harmony of the Confessions.” 

The chief antagonist, however, was the Rev. Mr. Stosch, one of the 
chaplains. This man drew up a private declaration to be sent to the 
Elector, in which he declared the proposals of the Harmony quite 
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impracticable. The more he considered them, he said, the more he 
felt compelled to state that they were contrary to his knowledge, and a 
great many of them also against his conscience. Dury pretended 
many doctrines to be the common beliefs of the Reformed Church which 
he (Stosch) could not acknowledge ; and many of the formulas which 
the Scotchman proposed in order to compose the differences appeared 
neither sincere nor straightforward ; nor would there be, according to 
his own experience for many years, any possibility of obtaining mutual 
consent to the terms proposed. His advice, accordingly, would be, not 
to treat with the Scotchman at all; and he, for his part, would beg to 
be released from any further discussion. He likewise declared his dis- 
sent from the position of Count Schwerin, then governor of the marches. 
Dury, he urged, maintained the strictest form of the doctrine of pre- 
destination to be the common dogma of the Reformed Church—an asser- 
tion contrary to facts, especially as regards the creed of the Reformed 
Church within the marches, as well as in Switzerland and in England, 
where they were teaching the universality of grace. In short, the pro- 
posals of the Scotchman were not to be received ; they could but pro- 
duce new trouble, instead of peace and reconciliation. 

Stosch, we understand, would have nothing to do with fresh negotia- 
tions concerning these proposals, having experienced too many 
disappointments during previous years, and with him the Elector 
himself agreed, as well as his chief chaplain, Bergius. The result of all 
their deliberations was, that they rejected the scheme of Dury, protesting 
that, as regards Church matters, they had no other wish than that there 
might be peace and concord ; that they would do what they could for 
this end, but that they must be cautious to prevent private memorials 
and projects from causing new separations instead of healing the old. 
Dury was to be presented with 100 thalers, in acknowledgment of his 
laudable efforts; but further negotiations were declined, and the 
Scotchman was to have no written documents, of which, in his eagerness, 
he might make a bad use. The Elector, we see, after having already 
brought about many colloquies without any result, and having felt 
compelled at last, for the sake of peace, to expel this restless agitator, 
had no desire to inflame the minds of his subjects again. He resigned 
himself to the influence of his circumstances, and gave up his cherished 
project of uniting the Protestant Churches in his own dominions, content 
with being able to prevent the hatred of the parties from bursting out 
openly and disturbing the peace of civil society. 

What could be done now? What was refusal from the greatest 
Protestant power in Germany but a total disappointment to the Scotch- 
man? Was this to be the end of all Dury’s eager endeavours? His 
purpose had been to effect a union as to creed—that is, to find out a 
formula which would satisfy both parties, in order to unite them in one 
society. This had been tried by the Landgrave Philip the Magnani- 
mous, at the meeting at Marburg, in 1529; by Martin Bucer, in the 
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Concord of Wittenberg, from the year 1536; by the German princes in 
their endeavours before 1580; and even the fathers of the Formula 
Concordiz had no other object than this. The Count-Palatine Frederic 
III, when he caused the Heidelberg Catechism to be drawn up, and 
even the Synod of Dort, had no other intention than to unite the 
Churches on the basis of one and the same creed. And similarly, in 
the days of Dury, not only the collocutors of Leipsic, in the year 
1631, but also the Great Elector himself, on previous occasions, had 
wrought with the same object in view. The several colloquies which 
he had convoked at Thorn and at Berlin had no other object than to 
find out a form of doctrine satisfactory to the Lutherans as well as 
the Reformed. Can we wonder at seeing Dury following the same 
course? At Berlin, as we learn, especially from what the Rev. Mr. Stosch 
declared in answer to the proposals of Dury, they had now given up 
this method as impracticable. To discover a formula on which all parties 
would be willing to agree had proved impossible. The mere proposal 
to try this had already excited their minds against each other, and 
heightened their enmity the more, because both parties feared that the 
temporal power would force them to act against their conscientious 
convictions. Even the colloquies convoked by the Great Elector had 
been attended by this fatal result. Accordingly, the Elector chose 
another mode of proceeding. Not the union, but the purity of the 
different confessions within the same realm, was now his standard 
principle. Negotiations such as Dury proposed he utterly refused to 
entertain. They had proved not only hopeless, but even dangerous to 
the peace of the Church itself. The ideal of the Elector was to keep the 
two parties in harmony within the same State, each managing its own 
affairs according to its own rights, both equal before the law, and pro- 
tected by the temporal authority in their independence. The motto of 
the Prussian monarchs, “Suum cuique,” was applied also to Church affairs; 
and who is not aware of the great importance acquired by this motto 
in the reconciliation of Churches, not only in Prussia, but also in Europe 
and throughout the world? The maxim followed during the Reforma- 
tion century was, “Cujus regio, ejus religio”—that is, only one Church 
and creed can be allowed in the same State, and the religion of the 
prince must be that of all his subjects, a rule as tyrannical as any can 
be. This the Great Elector abolished by applying the motto of his 
house to Church affairs also. In this way he established freedom of 
conscience, as well as freedom of the Church itself, a principle having 
the greatest and most beneficial consequences. But it is obvious that 
the proposals of the Scotch peacemaker could no longer be acceptable 
to Frederic William and his councillors. 

Dury was now becoming quite disappointed. He withdrew to Cassel, 
where the Landgravine-Regent Hedwig Sophia, Princess of Brandenburg, 
offered him an asylum for the remainder of his days; but his career 
was near its close. It is true he proved himself still indefatigable. 
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Letters, manifestoes, treatises, memorials concerning his views and pro- 
osals, and about the possibility of bringing them about, he sent one 
after the other to all regions, wherever he could hope for fruit ; and as 
long as his strength would allow it, he did not cease to travel from one 
to another whom he thought favourable to his purposes. Now we meet 
him in the northern parts of Germany, at Harzgerode, with Prince 
Frederic of Anhalt, then the senior of this ancient house ; or at Gotha, 
with Ernest the Pious, who, in order to promote the matter, proposed to 
convene a council of the whole Lutheran Church. Then he was in the 
south, haranguing the Lutherans as well as the Reformed. But he 
never could discover any real result. We may imagine, therefore, that 
during his last years he had many melancholy hours, remembering his 
great expectations when, more than forty years before, he left Elbing, 
and now seeing how little fruit he had gathered by all his restless 
endeavours. We may understand his feelings when we hear him uttering 
many complaints of wasted life. “The only fruit,’ he writes to his 
patroness in 1674, “which I have reaped by all my labours, is that I 
see the miserable condition of Christianity ; that I see it to be much 
greater and heavier than that of the heathen and other nations ; that I 
see the cause of this misery, as well as the want of remedies, and even 
the reason why these remedies must be wanting ; and that I have no 
other comfort than the testimony of my conscience.” This, of course, 
was the utterance of a sorrowful spirit. But would we be right in 
regarding this long career, which ended at Cassel on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1680, as a wasted life? What Dury proposed was certainly 
impracticable, considering the circumstances of his time ; perhaps we 
might even say his proposals would be impracticable at any time ; but 
as regards his ulterior object, the attainment of peace and peaceful rela- 
tions between the different confessions, he was right, and his indefatigable 
preaching has not been fruitless. Freedom of conscience and parity 
among the different religious denominations within the same common- 
wealth has become the great palladium of our age ; and under the shelter 
of the same rights, the adherents of the different confessions live 
together peacefully on the same ground, united, not by the same form 
of creed, but by the conviction that they are brethren before the eyes 
of God, and branches of the one real Catholic Christian Church. This 
grand idea, though still opposed by many, has become more and more 
victorious, and is now the foundation of our liberty as well as of our 
welfare, not only in Church matters, but also in all that pertains to 
spiritual life ; and Dury was one of those faithful souls who have pro- 
moted the triumph of these principles by their untiring labours. Be 
his memory ever honoured both by Germans and Scotch! Both have 
the right to say: “He was ours !” 
FriepricH H. BRANDES. 
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_ conflict in Scotland between Episcopacy and Presbytery, which 

only ceased at the Revolution, had in the year 1637 been going 
on, almost without interruption, from the time of the union of the 
English and Scottish crowns, if we ought not rather to say, from the 
Reformation. We need not here enter into details. The chief differ. 
ence between the state of affairs ecclesiastical in the year just men- 
tioned, and the thirty or forty preceding years, is found in the want of 
decision which marked the policy of James, as compared with that of 
Charles, which, to use the favourite expression of two leading men 
of Charles’s administration, Laud and Strafford, is best described as 
“thorough.” James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England was 
ready enough to introduce innovations in the government and worship 
of the Church of Scotland. It had been from an early period the 
ambition of this despotic but weak and foolish monarch to assimilate the 
Church of his native country to that of England, which last he sup- 
posed best to agree not only with his own religious prepossessions but 
with monarchy. And to some extent he had the courage of his opinions. 
He restored Episcopacy, notwithstanding the Act of 1592 establishing 
Presbytery ; and by means of the Perth Convention of 1618 he intro- 
duced the principal usages of Episcopal worship, obtaining from the 
Parliament of 1621 a formal legal ratification of what are called the 
Five Articles of Perth. But the new platform of national religion was 
never strictly enforced. For the best account of the feeble and 
uncertain steps successively taken by James to carry out his scheme, 
the reader may be referred to Mr. Hill Burton’s History of Scotland. 
One thing is certain, namely, that if not an enlightened toleration, at 
least anything but a decent uniformity prevailed in Scotland in the 
reign of the most arbitrary, but at the same time the least firm and 
consistent, of Scottish or English sovereigns. His son Charles was a 
man of much higher character ; and, though inheriting the same prin- 
ciples—for which, indeed, he sacrificed his life—and the same obstinacy 
which characterised James, he had the merit of acting up to the views 
which were common to both. At first, however, even Charles suffered 
the policy of non-intervention to prevail as far as concerned religious 
matters. He even favoured something like what would in our day be 
called religious liberty, exempting all ministers ordained before 1618 
from obedience to the Perth Articles, and permitting them to follow 
their old customs as to the ritual of the Church. 

The result was that down to about the time of Laud’s ascendency the 
position of the Church was anomalous. As regards government and 
worship, the Church of Scotland was neither Presbyterian nor Episco- 
palian, but a strange melange of both. Two archbishops, and a full 
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complement of bishops for the ancient dioceses of the Roman Church, 

nominally exercised ecclesiastical authority throughout Scotland. Yet, 

although deprived of some of their constitutional members, especially 

lay elders, and restricted in their jurisdiction, the Presbyteries and Pro- 

vincial Synods of the former establishment met as usual, and, as far as 

was practicable, in the non-existence of General Assemblies, continued 

to discharge many of their ordinary functions. 

As with the Government, so was it with the Ritual of the Church. 
The Perth Assembly—if Assembly it may be called—of 1618, had 
passed, and subsequent Parliament ratified, the Perth Articles, already 
referred to. These articles were, as before stated, five in number, and, 
for the first time since the Reformation, required the restoration in 
Scotland of the following medieval observances :—(1) Kneeling at the 
reception of the Eucharist; (2) Private communion; (3) Private 
baptism ; (4) Episcopal confirmation; (5) The keeping of Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, and Whitsunday, as 
ecclesiastical holidays. All these rules continued to be obligatory, 
and were partially obeyed. Further—awaiting the introduction of a 
Scottish Service-Book, which had been in preparation since 1616—the 
English Liturgy was to some extent recognised, and in the Chapel Royal 
at Holyrood, as well as in the families of the bishops, regularly used, 
by royal command, in Divine service. But was this distinct approach 
to the ritual of the English Church held to exclude the old Presbyterian 
forms? Far from it. Even among the bishops, and in a matter held 
so important then, as now, by all strict Churchmen, as the Episcopal 
vestments, there was more or less conformity to the habits which the 
Reformed Church of Scotland had with other matters borrowed from 
Geneva. A curious illustration of this fact is found in Rushworth’s 
account of the Scottish coronation of Charles I. We there find, side by 
side with the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and four other bishops, “ with 
white rochets, and white sleeves and copes of gold, having blue silk to 
their foot,” several members of the Episcopal body, including the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, wearing nothing but their black gowns: an irregularity, 
Rushworth adds, which so provoked Laud, who had come down to 
Scotland with Charles, that “he took Glasgow, and thrust him from the 
king, saying, ‘Are you a Churchman, and wants the coat of your 
order ?’”’* 

In the ordinary services of the Church, too, Knox’s Psalm-book was 
the only approach to a liturgy actually in use ; and apparently in most 
of the parish churches outside the large towns, like Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed according 
to the simple forms prescribed in the First Book of Discipline, the com- 
municants sitting, during the celebration, at the table as at a common 
meal, and passing the bread and wine from one to the other, in con- 

* Grub, “ Eccl, Hist. of Scotland,” ii. 345 ; and Gardiner, “ Personal Hist. of Charles 
I.” i, 358, dispute this story of Rushworth, but apparently without good grounds, 
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formity with the terms of the original institution (see “ Henderson’ 
Government and Order of the Church of Scotland,” Edin. 1641, 
p. 123). 

Even in the towns, the practice of kneeling at the communion was, 
as already said, not by any means universally complied with. On the 
Easter Sunday of the year 1619, many persons deserted the churches 
where the rule, then new, was in force, and resorted to those in which 
the Presbyterian usage had not been displaced. “Some kneeled,” says 
Calderwood, “but with tears.” Again at Easter, 1627, in the High 
Church of Edinburgh, “ not above six or seven persons of all the town 
kneeled in the act of receiving,” some of the ministers present them- 
selves refusing to conform to the law, and half of the inhabitants of the 
parish being absent. Again in February, 1629, the next time that the 
Sacrament was celebrated in Edinburgh, “there was” (writes John Rov, 
“ Hist.” p. 148), “such confusion as was pitiful to behold : some of the 
ministers kneeling, some sitting, some standing ; and such confusion 
among the people also.” 

The contrast, upon the whole, between the reigns of James and 
Charles is very decided, and not less as regards religious than civil 
affairs. | “The reader,” remarks Mr. Hill Burton, “ becomes conscious 
of a vital change as he crosses the line between the two reigns... . 
There comes now a steady policy and a fixed purpose in all things.” 
The new policy certainly threatened disaster to the Church of Scotland; 
but its boldness was eventually favourable to that institution, as to the 
country generally. 

It would be to little purpose here to attempt to trace the progress of 
Charles’s plans, inspired and directed by Laud, to impose on Scotland 
the same uniformity in worship, together with the same Romanistic 
additions to, and alterations of, the ritual established at the Reforma- 
tion, which, with too much success, had been already carried out in the 
Southern kingdom. 

The first step resolved upon was the imposition of a liturgy, and 
such a liturgy as would not only bring the Scottish Church more into 
accord with the Church of England than had hitherto been attempted, 
but also go beyond the English Prayer Book in its medixval tendencies. 
Although, however, first contemplated, the new Prayer Book was not 
first introduced. Its actual publication was preceded by the Book of 
Canons. The full title of this last-mentioned formula is as follows :— 
“Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiastical, gathered and put in form for 
the Government of the Church of Scotland, ratified and approved by 
His Majesty’s royal warrant, and ordained to be observed by the clergy 
and all others whom it may concern.” It was apparently drafted 
by the Scottish bishops, but afterwards recast by Laud, and it was 
published in the year 1636. It demands notice here as one of the 
many predisposing causes, rather than as the immediate occasion of the 
open revolt which followed in the succeeding year. The resolution 
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to introduce a Book of Common Prayer for the Church of Scotland was 
formed, as we have seen, in the year 1616. In that year, according to 
the King’s “ Large Declaration” (a work written under the instructions of 
Charles I., by Balcanquhal, Bishop of Durham), the General Assembly, 
having met in Aberdeen, “ authorised some of the present bishops and 
divers others to compile and frame a public form of Liturgy or Book of 
Common Prayer, which should first be presented to James I., and after 
his approbation, should be universally received throughout the king- 
dom.” For the history of the progress of the Scottish liturgy from this 
date to the year 1637, those interested in the subject may be referred 
to Dr. Sprott’s “ Scottish Liturgies” (Introduction, xvi.-lxvi.). On this 
question Dr. Sprott is the highest authority. It may suffice to notice 
here, that though steps for the preparation of the new formulary went 
on throughout the remaining years of James’s reign, that monarch, 
having promised, at the Parliament of 1621, by the mouth of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, that if they ratified the Perth Articles, “ he would 
never burden them with any more ceremonies in his lifetime,”—felt him- 
self precluded from personally taking any steps for its introduction in 
Scotland ; moreover, partly from the pressure of foreign affairs, and 
partly from the difficulty of pleasing all parties in its later revisions, 
the Book of Common Prayer for Scotland was not in its present form 
issued till the month of April, 1637. Previous, however, to that time, 
express orders had been given both in the Book of Canons and by a 
proclamation of the Privy Council, under the authority of the king, 
that all his Majesty’s subjects in Scotland should conform to the new 
liturgy, as being the only form which he would allow in public worship. 
The 23rd of July, of the same year, was fixed upon for its introduction, 
notice being given the previous Sunday from the pulpits of the prin- 
cipal churches. The programme was carried out, and the consequences 
are well known. The whole country was moved as one man ; and, in 
the course of a few months, all classes of the people, from the highest of 
the nobles to the serving-maids and ’prentices, were found banded to- 
gether in a common league to resist to the death this new innovation. 
How the tumults that occurred at the outset were followed by open 
revolt and civil war, which eventually involved both kingdoms, and were 
not extinguished even in the blood of the king and his chief advisers, 
need not here be told. 

The grounds on which the determined hostility to the new Prayer 
Book, manifested by such results, was vindicated, were very much the 
same which had been urged in the case of the previous innovations by 
James VI. No better indication of the state of feeling in Scotland, 
antecedently to 1637, can be found, than in George Gillespie’s “ Dis- 
pute of the English-Popish Ceremonies, obtruded on Scotland ”—a 
work first published in the early part of that year, but evidently 
Written some years earlier. From this book and other sources, it 
appears that there were two grounds for the prevailing opposition to 
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all the previous ecclesiastical reforms of the Episcopal party in Scot. 
land : (1) their Papistical character, and (2) the arbitrary manner in 
which, in utter disregard of the rights of the people, and the consti- 
tutional authority of the Courts, alike of the Church and the State, they 
were attempted to be forced down the throats of a high-spirited and 
independent people, who were especially jealous of their religious 
liberties. It was on the same grounds that the opposition to the new 
liturgy was based, and not without abundant reason. 

As regards the Romanistic tendencies of the new movement, there 
was more foundation for the suspicions which prevailed than was 
perhaps generally known. Copies of the liturgy were only first 
issued in April, 1637 ; and, notwithstanding the command that every 
parish church should provide itself with at least one copy, were 
not purchased, to any great extent, otherwise than slowly. But 
the national instinct supplied the lack of definite information. Besides, 
even definite information was not wholly wanting. ‘Some copies of 
the book,” says Baillie (« Letters,” i. 17), “ goes from hand to hand, and 
is the table-talk of both high and low.” The truth now appears to be 
that the design was, through a new Service Book for Scotland, to 
further what was indisputably Laud’s life-long design—namely, to bring 
the Church in both kingdoms nearer to Romanism than even in Eng- 
land the Reformation had left it. That Laud was the real author of 
the Scottish Service Book is indisputable. No one who has read the 
private letters of Laud, as they are found in the Anglo-Catholic Library 
edition of his works, and in Rushworth’s Collections, can doubt this for 
a moment. But Prynne’s contemporary folio volume, entitled “The 
Hidden Works of Darkness,” has set the question at rest. On the 30th 
May, 1642, after the imprisonment of the archbishop, Prynne, under a 
warrant from the House of Commons, made a search of Laud’s chambers 
in the Tower, and found the original copy, consisting of an English 
Prayer Book, “ with certain additions and alterations, written, made, and 
inserted with the bishop’s own hands [and exactly corresponding to the 
book] as it was afterwards printed and published in Scotland, Anno 
1637.” The character of the additions and alterations in question, 
which occupy three or four folio pages, is, throughout, such as has been 
just described. Any reader who may wish to go into the matter 
minutely must be referred to the work itself. It may suffice here 
to state generally that, with one or two trifling exceptions, as the 
substitution of “presbyter” for “priest” in the rubric—a sop to 
Cerberus which did not propitiate any one—the tendency is throughout 
towards a nearer approach not only to the Roman Breviary, but also 
to the Roman Missal than had been ventured upon by the compilers of 
the English Liturgy. 

The part played by Jenny Geddes in the great national drama is at 
best very subordinate, and among the many noble names and great 
actions of a memorable era, the apocryphal name and services of this 
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popular heroine may seem hardly worthy of commemoration. But 
both are, according to tradition, intimately associated with events which 
may be said to have directly led the way to the overthrow for a time, 
not in Scotland only, but also in England, at once of the Episcopal 
Church and of the Monarchy. 

The story as usually told is, that when on Sunday, 28rd July, 1637, 
the new service-book was being read (there, as elsewhere, for the first 
time) in the church of St. Giles—the “ Great” or High Church of the 
metropolis, and a church usually attended by a large congregation, 
including all the nobles and high dignitaries resident in Edinburgh,— 
some of the lower orders, partaking largely in the universal antipathy to 
an innovation, obnoxious, as we have seen, at once to the national spirit 
and the religious feelings of the country, raised a riot, which, beginning 
within the walls of the church, was renewed with great and alarming 
violence in the streets, and was afterwards followed by similar manifesta- 
tions of popular feeling throughout the country : one of the most active 
of the original rioters being a certain Janet, or Jenny Geddes, a green- 
grocer of doubtful character, but well known in the neighbourhood, who, 
it is said, began the fray within the church, by taking up the stool on 
which she sat, and flinging it with great violence and the most oppro- 
brious language at the head of Dean Annan, the officiating minister, 
or as some say, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, to the imminent peril 
of his life. 

As to the general facts there is no dispute. The story is told at 
considerable length in many extant writings, either contemporary or 
nearly contemporary with the event. One of the earliest authorities 
may be quoted in full. The following narrative, by David Calderwood, 
the church historian, who, according to Wodrow, was in Edinburgh at 
the time of the riot, was transcribed by Wodrow from certain manuscript 
collections of Calderwood’s, belonging to the years 1589-1641, which 
were in Wodrow’s hands, but seem since to have been lost. The transcript 
forms part of the Wodrow MSS. now in the library of Glasgow Univer- 
sity (vol. xiii.). It is found in Wodrow’s unpublished “Life of David 
Lyndsay, minister of Leith, and Bishop of Brechin, then of Edinburgh.” 
It does not seem to have been printed till now :— 

“Upon Sunday the 16th of July, 1637 (thus runs Wodrow’s extract), there 
was a number of little printed advertisements, ordaining intimation to be made 
in all the pulpits of Edinburgh, and the congregations about, that it was resolved 
by authority that all should be advertised to prepare themselves to receive the 
Book of Common Prayer and Service, and to put it in practice next Lord’s 
day. This intimation was made in many of the kirks of Edinburgh and 
round about, but not in all. In the Grayfriars’ Kirk where Mr. Andrew 
Ramsay preached, he would not read the intimation, and the reader did it very 
unwillingly. In many places where the ministers intimated this paper, it 
appeared they did it unwillingly, and generally the people murmured when 
it was read as [at] an uncouth novelty. Next Sunday, 23rd July, in the Old 


[or High] Kirk, Grayfriars, and Tolbooth Kirk, after the common prayers were 
read, the Dean of Edinburgh, in the Old [or High] Kirk ; Mr. James Fairley, in 
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the Grayfriars; Mr. David Mitchell, in the Tolbooth Kirk, went up to their pulpits 
having the Service Book with them, the Bishop of Edinburgh being in the Great 
Kirk to assist the dean. They all agreed to go in at the same time, between 
eight and nine in the morning. When they opened their books to read the 
Liturgy, all the people began to murmur, and especially the women of all sorts 
that were present. They weeped, and cried out they were going to say mass, and 
uttered many angry speeches and bitter, calling them traitors, bellygods, and 
deceivers, They got up upon their feet, crying and shouting, and casting their 
stools at them, many men and women going out of the church, so that the said 
bishop and ministers, in all the said three kirks, were compelled to leave off the 
reading of the said Service Booke at the danger of their lives. Within half-an- 
hour or thereby, some going out of the kirk and some remaining still, the tumult 
ceased ; and the bishop, in the Great Kirk, and Mr. Fairley and Mr. Mitchell, 
in the other two, began their ordinary prayers, read their text, and delivered their 
sermon, wherein they noticed the disorder that had been, and concluded with the 
ordinary singing of psalms. Only, it’s to be noticed that in the Great Kirk, all 
the time of sermon, the doors were shut, and some of the magistrates and their 
officers waited at them in case of any tumult. When the people were dismissed, 
and the bishop came out with some persons with him, the tumult began again in 
the street, especially by the women shouting and crying after him, calling him 
‘traitor,’ and many other reproachful words. They cast stones at him and trees 
[wooden frames of saddles, &c.], and rungs [walking-sticks], to the great peril of his 
life, so that with difficulty he got to his chamber. In the afternoon, few people 
resorted to the kirk, at the ordinary time, to hear sermon. When they came to 
the Great Kirk, there was no reader, nor any minister to preach. In the rest 
of the kirks there was ordinary preaching and prayers. About 3 of the clock, 
afternoon, or thereby, the Bishop of Edinburgh came into the Great Kirk with 
the dean, and Alexander Thomson he read the Service Booke with little skill, 
though good will enough : the bishop made the sermon, and the kirk dismissed 
about 5 of the clock. When the bishop came forth, there arose a great clamour 
in the streets, and the ery was, ‘ Kill the traitor.’ They cast stones at the Earl 
of Roxburghe’s coach, who had taken him in with him, and followed him down 
the street to the Nether Bow with shouts and cries, and casting of stones: and 
in the Canongate, the people did the same. Some of the stones hit the bishop 
in the coach, so that with great difficulty he got to his lodgings.” 


The most full account by the Episcopalian party may here be added. 
It does not materially differ from Calderwood’s. I refer to the “ Large 
Declaration concerning the late tumults in Scotland,” already quoted as 
issued in name of the king. The following are the principal passages :— 


“On the twenty-third day of July, 1637, being Sunday, according to the 
public warning of the Sunday before, the Service Book was begun to be read in 
Edinburgh, in Saint Gyles Church, commonly called the Great Church, where 
were present (as usually they are) many of our councell, with the archbishops 
and divers other bishops, the Lords of the Session, the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
and a very great number of all sorts of people. Amongst this great multitude 
there appeared no signe of trouble: But no sooner was the Book opened by the 
Deane of Edinburgh, but a number of the meaner sort, who used to keep places 
for the better sort, most of them women, with clapping of their hands, cursings, 
and outcries, raised such a barbarous hubbub in that sacred place, that not any 
one could either heare or be heard: The Bishop of Edinburgh, who was to 
preach, stept into the pulpit, which is immediately above the place where the 
deane has to read, intending to appease the tumult, by putting them in mind 
that the place in which they were was holy ground, and by entreating them to 
desist from that fearful and horrible profanation of it. But he was entertained 
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pits with as much irreverence as the deane, and with more violence, insomuch that 
reat if a stoole, aimed to be thrown at him, had not, by the providence of God, been 
een diverted by the hand of one present, the life of that reverend bishop, in that 
the holy place, and in that pulpit, had been endangered, if not lost. The Archbishop 
arts of St. Andrews, Lord Chancellor, and divers others, offering to appease the 
and multitude, were entertained with such bitter curses and imprecations ; and they 
and not being able to prevail with the people, the provost, bailiffs, and divers others 
leir of the councell of that citie were forced to come doune from the gallery in which 
aid they do usually sit, and with much adoe, in a very great tumult and confusion, 
the thrust out of the church these disorderly people, making fast the church doores ; 
an- After all which, the deane devoutly read service, assisted by our councellers, 
ult bishops, and many other persons of quality then present; yet the outcries, 
ell, rapping of the church doors, throwing of stones at the windowes by the tumultu- 
eir ous multitude without, was so great as the bailiffes of the citie were once more 
the put to forsake their places, and use their best endeavours for the appeasing the 
all rage and furie of those who were without. Service being ended, the bishop 
eir preached, after which the congregation was dismissed. The Bishop of Edinburgh 
ed, retiring himself to a lodging not many paces from the church, was so environed 
in with a multitude of the meaner sort of people, that he was neere being trode to 
im death. . . . The same morning, the service was read in the next church to 
Pes Saint Gyles Church, not without noise and tumult, yet the furie was not so great 
his asin the other church In the Grayfriars Church, the elect Bishop of Argyle 
ple . .. began to read the book, but .. . he was forced to give over... . And 
to thus that morning passed ” (pp. 23-25). 
“ ly narratives of tl It ther i 
k In the early narratives of the tumult there are not many material 
vay ° ° : e . 
th discrepancies. A very minute account of the scene in the High Church 
il, forms an appendix to Lord Rothes’s “ Relation of the Affairs of the Kirk 
ed of Scotland from August, 1637,” as printed in the year 1830 by the 
ur z . . . + 
= Bannatyne Club. The appendix is entitled, “A Briefe and True Rela- 
mn tion of the Broyle which fell out on the Lord’s Day, the 23rd of 
nd July, 1637,” and gives an anecdote, also to be found elsewhere 
Jo > Fe) ? 
op which is curious as illustrating the fact that the clergy were not alto- 
r 2 fo} Sy 

gether without sympathisers and supporters among the lay members of 
d the congregation. When most of the people had left the church,— 
xe * A good Christian woman,” we are told by this anonymous writer, “ much 
aS desirous to remove, [but] perceiving she could get no passage patent, betook 
m herself to her Bible in a remote corner of the church. As she was there, stop- 

ping her eares at the voice of the Popische charmers, . . . a young man, sitting 
he behind her, begaune to sound foorth ‘Amen!’ At the hearing thereof she quicklie 
2 turned her about, and after she had warmed both his cheekes with the weight 
9 of her hands, she thus schott against him the thunderbolt of her zeal: ‘ False 
8 thiefe !’ said she, ‘is there no uther parte of the kirk to sing masse in, but thou 
h, must singe it at my lugge?’ The young man, being dashed with such a hotte 
le unexpected rencounter, gave place to silence in sign of his recantation.” 
1e ° . . ° 
ne According to another ancient authority, Spottiswoode, not Annan, was 
;, the reader of the liturgy in the High Church. This is a rare tract, 
y entitled “‘ A Narration of the most Material Parliamentary Proceedings 
0 of this Present Parliament,” &c. (London, 1651). The work has various 
e : ° 
1 engravings on the letterpress, and at page 31 occurs, says an anonymous 
. writer in Notes and Queries (to whom we are indebted for the reference) : 
d 


“A representation of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, in Scotland, reading 
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the new service book in pontificalibus, and assaulted by men and women, with 
crickets, stools, sticks, and stones. . . . Two stools are in the air, while a third 
is about to be hurled by a*man in the act of stooping down to raise it for the 
purpose. ... In the centre is a female, .. . the leader of the fray.” (See 
Letter from J. M., in Notes and Queries, 4th Series, vol. v. p. 367.) 

In the Memoirs of Henry Guthry, Bishop of Dunkeld, a more 
remarkable variation from the usual versions of the story occurs. It is 
common to represent the commotion in church as of purely popular 
origin. It is not denied that the whole nation took part in that violent 
dislike to the innovations which had been so long attempted to be 
obtruded upon it, and were, with one heart, ready to break out into 
open rebellion, as, the spark once applied to the train, they afterwards 
actually did. But it is generally understood, and has always been 
stated by other historians of the times, that the incident on the occa- 
sion of the first reading of the Prayer Book, which thus proved so criti- 
cal, was an unpremeditated outbreak, the authors of which were people 
of humble rank, and without any relations to those who at this time 
took a lead in Church affairs in Scotland. Guthry gives a very differ- 
ent account of the matter : 

“This tumult,” he says, “ was taken to be but a rash emergent, without any 
pre-deliberation ; whereas the truth is, it was the result of a consultation in 
Edinburgh, in April, at which time Mr. Alexander Henderson came thither from 
his brethren in Fife, and Mr. David Dickson from those in the West Country ; 
and those two, having communicated to my Lord Balmerino and Sir Thomas 
Hope the minds of those they came from, and gotten their approbation thereto, 
did afterwards meet in the house of Nicholas Balfour, in the Cowgate, with 
Nicholas, Eupham Henderson, Bathia and Elspa Craig, and several other matrons, 
and recommended to them that they and their adherents might give the first 


affront to the book, assuring them that men should afterwards take the business 
out of their hands.” 


How far there was really any concert and pre-arrangement, in which 
influential opponents to the Laudian innovations took part, may be 
regarded as perhaps a doubtful point, but the strong presumption is 
against the truth of what was probably never more than a conjecture of 
the friends of Laud. All accounts agree in describing the persons who 
were really concerned in the riot as belonging to a class whom it is not 
certainly very likely that either Alexander Henderson or David Dickson 
would employ as instruments in the cause of religion. From their con- 
duct, and especially their language, which was of the foulest description, 
the women especially appear without exception to have been of the 
coarsest type of street-hucksters and other dregs of the High Street, 
brought to the principal church in expectation of a tumult, not unmixed 
certainly with servant-maids, who, we are told, had come to keep places 
for their mistresses—these last, in the same expectation, having appar- 
ently delayed their appearance at church till after prayers. Except 
official persons, the better class of ordinary church-goers seem to have 
been conspicuous by their absence. It is as inconceivable that the riot 
should have been planned by the Puritan leaders, as it is most natural, 
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and probable, that whatever the important nature of its consequences, it 

should have been wholly fortuitous and unpremeditated. 

It may, however, be added that in more than one of Laud’s letters, 
published in his “Collected Works,” the archbishop himself supports 
the same view as Bishop Guthry, though without entering into details. 
Thus in a letter to Strafford, of date 7th October, 1637, he speaks of 
the “very ill-flavoured tumult in Edinburgh,” as being brought about 
“partly by factious men of that nation, which came thither (as ’tis 
thought) just at that time to disturb the work.” And in another letter 
to the same correspondent, under the date 19th December, 1637, he 
writes :—“I have acquainted his Majesty with what you have written 
concerning the late tumults in Edinburgh. . . . That [the business] 
should be without foresight and combination is impossible ; and these 
could be either in or by the many. Some great ones are certainly in 
it.” —“ Works of William Laud, D.D.,” Vol. II. pp. 373, 401. 

It must be noted, that even with reference to the identity of Jenny 
Geddes herself, there is not by any means unanimity, either among early 
narrators or modern critics. Her name is not to be found at all in most 
of the accounts, nor any other name. Mr. Hill Burton, who, as to the 
fact that a woman so called took a leading part in the riot, thinks the 
research among contemporary authorities “inconclusive ” (“Hist. of Scot- 
land,” vol. vi. p. 150, note), also refers, on the authority of Wodrow, 
(“ Analecta,” vol. i. p. 64), to a rival claimant, Barbara Hamilton, who, it 
may be added, is also favoured by a writer in Notes and Queries (4th 
Series, vol. iv. p. 207) ; and who, it may be likewise added, finds further 
support in a work apparently not known to either of these inquirers. 
We refer to a rare pamphlet, a copy of which is to be found in the 
Library of the University of Edinburgh, and is entitled, “The Cross 
Removed, ete. By a Citizen of Edinburgh” (Edin. 1756). The dedi- 
cation to this tract is in the following terms :—*< Humbly inscribed to 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates by Robert Mein, great grandson to 
the worthy Barbara Hamilton, spouse to John Mein, Merchant and 
Postmaster in Edinburgh, who in the year 1637 spake openly in the 
Church, at Edinburgh, against Archbishop Laud’s New Service Book, 
at its first reading there, which stopped their proceedings, so that it never 
tarried in our Church to this day.” 

The general tradition, however, is in favour of Janet Geddes, as the 
true heroine of 23rd January, 1637 ; and in addition to such inci- 
dental corroboration as is found in ballad poetry of early but uncertain 
date, ¢.g.— 


“ Jenny Geddes was the gossip 
Put the gown upon the bishop,” 


we have for the fact direct evidence of some value. The author 
(anonymous) of a continuation of Sir Richard Baker’s well-known 
“Chronicles of the Kings of England ”—the continuation being published 
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in 1660—gives a long account of the Edinburgh riot ; and he not only 
expressly names Janet Geddes as having seen a prominent part in the 
unseemly proceedings which then took place in the High Church, but 
speaks of her as still alive at the time he wrote. 

‘No sooner,” he says, “‘ was the book opened by the Dean of Edinburgh, but 
a number of the meaner sort, with clapping their hands and outcries, made a 
great uproar ; one of them c: alled Jane, or Janot Gaddis (yet living at the writing 
of this rel: ation), flung a little folding stool, whereon she sate, at the dean’s head, 


saying, ‘Out, thou false thief! dost thou say the mass at my lug?’ Which was 
followed with great noise and confusion.” 


Whether she was concerned in the riot of which we have been speak- 
ing or not, little is known of Janet Geddes apart from the traditions as 
to her doings on that occasion. Her booth is said, on the authority of 
a contemporary, to have been in front, not of Saint Giles’, but of the Tron 
Church (see “The Tron Kirk,” by William Findlay, 1879, p. 29); and 
it is further reported (ibid. p. 30) that the last information about her 
relates to the year 1660, when, not at first sight very consistently with 
her Presbyterian zeal, but probably on the ground that her knowledge 
of Charles II. was very defective, and that she attributed exaggerated 
importance to his being a “Covenanted King,” she joined in the rejoic- 
ings which took place in Edinburgh, in honour of the Restoration, 
throwing her creels, stools, and the other appurtenances of her vegetable 
stall into the great bonfire which was kindled on the occasion, not far 
from the scene of the tumult of nearly quarter of a century before.* 

That tumult, upon the whole, was not by any means creditable to those 
who were immediately concerned in it. Let it be, however, remembered 
that it was at least effectual. ‘To say nothing of later troubles, which 
have been already referred to, the proceedings in the High Church of Edin- 
burgh proved the death-knell of Laud’s liturgy. There were attempts to 
have it introduced in Glasgow, in Aberdeen, in Fife, and elsewhere, after 
the failure in the metropolis, but with very much the same result. After 

the 23rd July, 1637, nothing more was heard of the new Service-Book 
in Edinburgh. For the first three or four weeks following that day, 
meetings for religious worship were generally suspended on every day 

* Mr. Burton, as to this fact, quotes the letter of a news-writer of the period, and draws 
from it an inference which seems hardly justified. He says :—“ It appears that a woman 
named Jenet Geddis was at a later time an Edinburgh celebrity ; but the only occasion 
on which her fame is mentioned is for an act of a totally different character from the 
throwing of the stool ; it is for her conspicuous part in the rejoicings at the Restoration, 
rendered in this lively manner by a contemporary news-writer :— 

“¢ Amongst all our bontadoes and caprices, that of the immortal Jenet Geddis, 
princess of the Trone adventurers, was most pleasant ; for she was not only content to 
assemble all her creels, basquets, creepes, furmes, and the other ingredients that com- 
posed the shope of her sallets, radishes, turnips, carrots, spinnage, cabbage, but all other 
sorts of pot merchandise that belong to the garden, but even her weather chair of state, 
where she used to dispense justice to her lankale vassals, were all very orderly burned, 


she herself countenancing the action with a high-flown, claret-and-vermillion majesty.— 
“ Edinburgh’s Joy for His Majesty’s Coronation in England,” p. 6 (‘Burton Hist.” vi./151). 
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but Sunday ;* and even on Sundays the bishops had given instructions 
that “neither the old service nor the new established service be used 
in this interim,” a concession which enraged Laud. In a letter to 
Traquair, on 7th August, he asks, “ Will they now cast down the milk 
they have given, because a few milkmaids have scolded at them?” 
(Rushworth, “Collections,” ii 389). Very soon Knox’s book was 
restored. In a letter to Strafford, dated 19th December, 1637, and 
writes: “The last news that came tells me that the old archbishop of 
St. Andrews hath (in great weakness) given way to their old service 
again” (Works, vol. iii, p. 425). Under Laud’s dictation an attempt 
was accordingly made to enforce the use of the new Prayer Book by 
form of law. An order under the king’s hand was also resorted to, the 
terms employed being of the most absolute character (See Peterkin, 
“Privy Council Record,” p. 52. But everything failed. A few old women 
armed with sharp tongues and wooden stools had overturned in one 
day the deeply laid schemes and well matured preparations of the 
English court and hierarchy. 

WiLiiAM LEE. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERY MEETINGS IN 
DAYS OF OLD. 


SECOND PAPER—PAROCHIAL VISITATION. 


T a previous paper we spoke of what was peculiar to the Presbytery 
meetings of the Scottish Church, in olden times, as regards the 
Weekly Exercise, the Monthly Disputation, and Privy Censures. In order 
to give something like completeness to our statement, it is necessary to 
furnish some account of the Parochial Visitations which were such a 
marked feature of the presbyterial supervision in past times. 

There is something more and higher than a dry antiquarian interest 
connected with this subject. At one time, it was pretty much the 
custom, in dealing with such matters, to look merely at what had become 
antiquated in the methods employed, without having clearly in view the 
ends that were contemplated in the use of these methods ; and whatever 
was considered out of keeping with present notions of propriety or 
suitableness was, with a marked feeling of self-complacency, held up to 

* Mr. Burton’s suggestion, that the traditional Jenny Geddes was a Royalist of 1660 
rather than a Puritan of 1637, and that she had nothing to do with the Liturgy tumults, 
seems to be a forced inference from the facts. “In Edinburgh itself, for a month’s 
space or thereby after the first tumults, there was a kind of vacancy of Divine service 
upon the week-days, the churches standing desolate, without either preaching weekly, as 
the custom was, or morning and evening prayer daily, which looked like a kind of 
Episcopal interdict which the town was put under, which did but heighten the rage of 


the people."—Gorpon’s Historie of Scots Affairs, vol. i. p. 21. 
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ridicule. But this is a very poor way of dealing with the actions 
of the men of a bygone age, either in matters civil or ecclesiastical, 
Methods of action need to be adapted to the conditions in which those 
are placed on whom they are expected to tell. And, as these conditions 
are ever varying, so the methods employed must ever be changing, if 
they are to be efficient. The great end for which any branch of Christ’s 
Church exists is permanent. It is to bring fallen men to a saving 
knowledge of Christ; to lead on, and build up the believing in 
knowledge and grace ; and to spread the cause of the Saviour over the 
world. The doctrine, government, discipline, and worship, which Christ 
has prescribed, as the means of securing those ends, are also permanent. 
But the methods by which these means are to be brought to bear on 
the minds, and hearts, and lives of men are, and must be, varying in 
their character ; and must be left to the wisdom and prudence of those 
who know the requirements of their times. We are sometimes, in 
forgetfulness of this, ready to smile at the methods of past ages, without 
reflecting that, although unsuitable for the present time, they may have 
been well adapted to the wants of a past generation ; and that, in a 
century or two after this, men will, in all probability, have as good 
reason to smile at our methods as we have to be merry over those 
which were followed in past centuries. 

There is scarcely a single subject which forms a more remarkable 
illustration of what we have been saying than that which is to be dealt 
with in this paper. Let any man who has not carefully examined the 
matter of parochial visitations by Presbyteries, in days of old, read 
Pardovan’s statement on the subject, and he will be very likely to 
exclaim, “ What a ridiculous style of going to work that was, on the 
part of a Church Court!” But a verdict of a different kind is likely 
to come from him who carefully examines the subject in the light of 
the history and the requirements of past times. 

To be in a position rightly to understand the ends aimed at, and the 
methods used to secure them, in the visitation of parishes by the pres- 
byteries of the Scottish Church, we must go back to the period of the 
Reformation from Popery, in 1560. It requires an effort rightly to 
conceive of the greatness of the transition that then took place, in 
doctrine and worship, on the part of those who had been “in the 
ministrie of the Paip’s Kirk.” It was something very different from the 
transition experienced by those who go from our modern divinity halls 
to take the charge of congregations. And the transition made by many 
of the ministers of the Reformed Church, from the standard of life and 
manners which characterised the Popish period, to that demanded by 
the increased light and awakened conscience that came with an open 
Bible and a faithfully preached evangel, is something that has also to 
be taken into account. It is to the everlasting honour of our reformers, 
that, as early as the month of June, 1562, the means that were to be 
employed to secure uniformity of doctrine, and godliness of life, in the 
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ministers and other office-bearers of the infant Church, were carefully 
considered by the General Assembly. On the 29th of that month we 
have the following minute :— 

“The quhilk day the fornameit [superintendents, ministers, and elders, 
sent as commissioners to the General Assembly] convenit in Mr. Hendrie 
Lawe’s house ; and, after prayer, the heids and articles following were 
treated :—That unitie of doctrine may be retained among the ministers, 
that errors may be avoided, that manners may be reformed, vyce 
punished without exception of persons, and so that vertew and know- 
ledge may be universallie planted through this realme. Because the 
lives of ministers aught to be sick [such] as thereby others may be pro- 
vocked to Godliness, it becomes them first to be tryed, and therefore, 
after the tryell of the superintendents, if any man have to accuse them 
in life, doctrine, or execution of their office, the elders of every kirke 
must be charged in God’s behalfe, to declare their conscience of their 
minister, touching their doctrine, life, manners, and conversatione ; if any 
be accused or convict of any notable cryme, he must be subject to the 
censure of the Kirk, and suffer punishment and admonition as they shall 
pronounce. After the ministers, the elders of every kirk must be 
tryed, if any hes to lay to the charge of any of them, the accused, 
whether he be minister or elder, aught to remove out of the Assemblie 
whill [till] his cause be tryed: if he be convict he can have no voit 
whill [till] the Kirk receive satisfactione. After tryall be taken of the 
haill, then must every superintendent, with the ministers and elders of 
his diocie, expone to the Kirk the estate of the Kirk among them, note 
the offences and crymes that they know, to the end that the haill may 
advise some wholsome remead, or at least make supplication to the 
superiour powers for the samen,” &c. 

In these words we have the germ of all that is peculiar to the 
parochial visitations by Presbyteries in later times. The Church, by her 
representatives in General Assembly, is evidently determined to secure 
unity of doctrine on the part of her ministers, and such behaviour on 
the part of all her office-bearers as is consistent with the gospel of the 
grace of God. And they who know what the life and manners of the 
professed religious teachers of the people before the Reformation were, 
as Sir David Lyndsay and others have described them, will not wonder 
that very stringent means are had recourse to, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such a state of matters, or anything approaching it, which 
may prove a stumbling-block either to the friends or foes of the evangel. 
Few Presbyteries being as yet set up and in good working order, the 
carrying out of the Act is left very much for a time in the hands of 
the superintendents. But it is carefully to be noted that the superin- 
tendents themselves are to be tried, as well as the other office-bearers of 
the Church ; and, in 1567, we find the Superintendent of Fife “complained 
upon for not visiting kirks, nor teaching in kirks subject to his charge, 
nor taking up crymes and offenses to be punished.” At the same time 
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certain commissioners were appointed to go about this work. Knox was 
one of these—the sphere of his visitation extending from Stirling to Ber. 
wick ; and after that is gone through he is to visit Kyle, Carrick, and Cun- 
ningham. The reformer’s labours are noticed in July, 1568, when his 
commission is extended till the next Assembly, in order that he may 
visit those districts of Ayrshire which he had not at that time been able 
to overtake. How much Knox was impressed with the importance of 
having men of high Christian character, and worthy attainments, in the 
ministry, and how much he deprecated the admission of unfaithful men 
into that sacred office, is touchingly, and yet with terrible power, brought 
out in a letter which he sent from St. Andrews to the General Assembly 
of 1571, when he was prevented by bodily weakness from being present, 
In that letter he says: “To discourse of the behaviour of yourselffis, I 
may not ; but [to] command yow to be faithful to the flock, I may not 
cease. Unfaithfull and tryitors to the flock shall ye be, before the 
Lord Jesus, if that, with your consent, directly or indirectly, ye suffer 
unworthie men to be thrust into the ministrie of the Kirk, under what 
pretence that ever it be. Remember the Judge before whom ye must 
make account, and resist that tyrannie as ye wold avoyd hell-fyre.” 

From other parts of this letter, it is evident that one of the sources 
from which the evil flowed, against which the Reformer lifted up his 
protest so strongly, was the attempt to thrust unworthy men into the 
ministry, on the part of those who sought “to devour the patrimonie of 
the Kirk,” by appropriating to themselves the greater part of what 
should have gone to support the ministers, and then thrusting creatures 
of their own into charges which they had thus robbed. When we find 
about this time references to ministers who were compelled to live “as 
very beggars,” and ministers and readers who, to eke out their scanty 
means of subsistence, had recourse to “ tapping ale, beir, or wyne,” we 
see how far this evil had gone. 

From notices which appear in the Acts of Assembly in 1587 and 
1600, it is evident that the work which the Church had resolved on was 
carefully carried forward in the midst of many difficulties. Not only 
are superintendents and other commissioners taking note of the doc- 
trine, life, and manners of all the ministers and other office-bearers 
within the bounds assigned to them, as far as they can overtake the 
work ; but we now find Presbyteries enjoined to act along with com- 
missioners in the work of testing the character and efficiency of ministers 
within their bounds. And, as if this were not enough to task their 
energies, we find a special dealing enjoined with ministers who are 
young men, that they may “come to certaine maturitie and solidness 
in the Scripture of God.” The following is the Act referred to :— 

“The Kirk within this realme hes advysit and found good that the 
Presbitries, together with the commissioners in all the pairts of the 
countrie, and every ane of them for their awne pairts, prescryve [pre- 
scribe] to every young man that is minister within such ane Presbytrie, 
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ane pairt of Scripture, together with ane pairt of the commone places and 
contravertit heads of religione, to be diligently read, considerit, and 
learnit be him, within such ane space of tyme as the Presbytrie thinks 
good to appoynt him ; and that his diligence may the better appear unto 
the fruit thereof, at certaine tymes of the year euery Presbytrie being con- 
venit tak ane count of the young man of his travells, be requyring of 
him in the pairt of Scripture prescryvit to him—first, the soume and 
deductione thereof in maner: 2. The solid sence and meaning of these 
places qwhilk are most difficult to be understood : 3. A collatione of 
the sentences qwhilk by reading he may be able to gather out of that 
part of Scripture ; the qwhilk arguments may either serve to confirme 
the truth, or else to refute hereticall opiniones. As for the pairt 
of commone places and heads of religion prescryvit unto him, let him 
be ready to answer to questionyng and reasoning to the head there- 
upone, and so be exercit [exercised] in this kynde, not for a tyme only, 
but from tyme to tyme, qwhill [till] he come to certaine maturitie and 
solidness in the Scripture of God.” 

It is difficult to say what one should most admire in this Act—the 
solicitude of the Church that her young ministers should grow up to 
the stature of giants in the knowledge and defence of the truth ; the 
diligence of the older members of Presbyteries, who laboured in this 
good work ; or the modesty and docility of the young ministers, who 
meekly accepted such a training at the hands of their seniors. 

Holding on at the task of taking a thorough supervision of all the 
congregations and office-bearers of the Church, the General Assembly 
experienced difficulties of a serious kind, flowing from two different 
quarters. The commissioners, who had to travel great distances in 
fulfillment of the duties imposed on them, encountered expenses which 
they were not able to meet ; and the plan of giving in verbal reports 
of the results of the visitations which they were able to make, was 
found to be unsatisfactory. The only practical plan for the removal of 
the first of these hindrances would have been the placing of the entire 
burden of visiting congregations on the Presbyteries to which they 
belonged. This remedy was not yet resorted to; but things were 
moving in that direction. In 1602 the General Assembly, at its 
third session, dealt in a very practical way with the second obstacle, by 
ordaining the commissioners to give in their reports in writing on the 
following day, so that they might be carefully examined and consi- 
dered. On the day following, written reports were given in by Mr. 
David Lyndsay and Mr. John Spottswood, the commissioners for 
Clydesdale ; by Mr. Andrew Knox, for Ayr; by Mr. James Nicolsone 
and Mr. Robert Harvie, for Fife ; by Mr. Robert Durie, for Orkney ; 
and by Mr. George Gladstanes, for Caithness. But the rest of the 
commissioners “either were not present or had done no diligence.” 
The reports thus given in were handed over to a committee, composed 


of Messrs, John Hall, Walter Balcanquall, Patrick Walkingshaw, 
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Archibald Moncreiff, and James Anderson ; and they were ordered to 
report what they found in these written “diligences,’ to the whole 
Assembly. This committee reported in due time; but they had to 
complain regarding the commissioners appointed at the previous 
Assembly, that “in all their diligences producit, except of Caithness 
and of Fife, the visitors hes not exactly tryit the lyfes, doctrine, and 
conversatione of every minister at his awne kirk and in his awne flock, 
but nakedly, and slenderly, by a generall view of the Synodall Assem- 
blie, whilk the Assemblie finds fault with, and ordayns it to be mendit 
in tyme coming.” 

But the Assembly is not content with merely finding fault. Other 
commissioners are appointed, and the country is divided into a greater 
number of districts, so as to make the work of the visitors more manage- 
able. As there are some notable names among these commissioners we 
give the list of them, with the districts in which they are appointed to 
labour :—“ For Orkney, Mr. Robert Pont ; for Caithnes and Sutherland, 
Mr. George Gladstones, Mr. Alexr. Rawsone; for Ross, Mr. David 
Lyndsay ; for Morray, Mr. Peter Blackburne, Abraham Sybbald ; for 
Aberdeen, Mrs. [Messrs.] William Scott, Alexr. Lyndsay ; for Angus 
and Marnes, Mrs. Robert Wilkie, James Melvill ; for Perth and Striviling, 
Mrs. James Martine, James Dalgleisch ; for Fyfe, Mrs. James Nicol- 
sone and Robert Howie; for Lothiane, Mrs. Patrick Scharpe, John 
Cowper ; for Merss and Teviotdale, Mrs. John Carmichaell and James 
Law ; for Clydsdaill, Mrs. John Spottiswood, William Arthure ; for Aire 
and Irving, Mrs. Andrew Boyd, John Hay ; for Nithsdale and Annan- 
dale, Mrs. John Knox, Patrick Schaw, John Smith ; for Galloway, Mrs. 
John Welsche, Hew Fullertone ; for Argyle, Mrs. Andrew Knox, Andrew 
Lambe.” The country was thus divided into fifteen districts, for the 
visitation of which twenty-nine visitors are appointed. These men, as 
we know from the names of some of them, and may conclude from the 
work assigned to them, were men of high character ; and all of them, 
with apparently a single exception, had taken the degree of Master of 
Arts ; for, in those old days, no one had “ Mr.” prefixed to his name who 
had not thus graduated. 

The same Assembly ratified and approved “a forme and subject of 
visitatione of Kirks,” from which we gather much interesting informa- 
tion as to the way in which the commissioners executed the task com- 
mitted to them. They were bound to appoint two or three days for the 
trial of every Presbytery within the bounds assigned to them. Each 
Presbytery was to receive intimation of the approaching visitation, at 
least twenty days before it took place, and an edict was to be published 
in every parish church included in the visitation, giving due notice of 
it. This edict was to be served, not by the minister of the parish, but 
by some brother ; and it was to be returned, duly executed and endorsed, 
to the visitors at their first meeting. As regards the order of their 
procedure, the commissioners were to “try the estate of every minister 
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particularly ; thereafter, the estate of the congregations, and countrie ; 
and, last of all, the estate of the Presbytery in generall.” 

The form which the Assembly ratified and approved for the trial of 
pastors has been preserved, and is as follows :— 

«Try ilk pastor, seuerallie, in his graces and habilitie to discharge 
his calling, in his furniture of books and necessare helps that may 
inable him in his calling, with what fidelitie and prudence he discharges 
himself in doctrine and discipline, in his lyfe, and the estate of his 
living. For this effect, inquyre first, of the commissioners of his con- 
gregatione, what testimonie he hes of his awne sessione and remanent 
of his flock, and, in speciall, if he be resident in his parochine [parish], 
upon his manss and gleib ; if his awne life and the goverment of his 
family be such as breeds no offence, but edifies his flock ; if he teaches, 
every Sabbath, ance or twyse, and if he teaches any wther dyets in the 
week ; gif he ministers the communion yearly, with dew examinationes 
preceeding ; if he has ane established session of elders and deacons ; if 
he keeps ane weekly conventione with his session, for the exercise of dis- 
cipline ; if he catechises weekly ane part of his parochine ; if he keeps 
ane ordinar visitatione of some families of his congregatione weekly ; if 
he visits the sick and distressed qwhen occasion requyres ; if he be 
carefull to take away all eylists [causes of offence] and variences that 
falls out in the congregatione ; Thereafter, if neid beis, let h'm be tryit 
be opening up some place of Scripture, and be questions let it be 
inquyrit of him what helpe he hes for the advancement of his studies ; 
if he hes the text of the Scripture in the originall languages, in caice he 
be sene [skilled] in the tongues ; if he hes Tremellius’ translatione of 
the Old Testament, and Beza’s of the New, with the vulgar Inglish 
translatione ; if he hes the Common Places ; if he hes the Ecclesiasticall 
historie ; what Commentaries he hes upon the Scripture, and speciallie 
upon his ordinar text ; if he hes the Acts of the Councill [of Trent], and 
what wther wreits of the controversies of religione, and if he uses the 
conferrence of brethren for his reformatione in the doubts that he finds 
in his reading, and of qwhom ; if he hes ane ordinary course of read- 
ing the Scriptures, ecclesiasticall stories [histories], and controversies ; 
if he maks any memorialls of his travells [studies] in wreit ; what 
is his ordinar text ; if he be provydit in title of the personage or vicar- 
age, and if he haue sett any tacks thereof, to qwhom and on quhat con- 
ditione ; in qwhois hands are the rents of his kirk, and qwhat is the best 
overture that he can give for provisione of a stipend thereat, in caice it 
be not already sufficiently provydit ; and sicht [examine] the Sessione 
Book. The breither [brethren] being removit, let the Presbytry be 
inquyrit ane by ane, and declare wpon their conscience, qwhat they 
knaw anent his graces, fidelitie in doctrine and discipline, and anent 
his life and conversatione : after the qwhilk tryall, let him be judgit, 
and either allowed or admonisched, or wtherwayes censured, as the cause 
requyres.” 
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What vistas are opened up by these sentences into the Scottish 
ecclesiastical life of two hundred and eighty years ago! It must be 
admitted, on all hands, that we have set before us, in this form of trial, 
the standard which the Church expected her ministers to reach, and 
which she thought not only attainable, but necessary, in those old days, 
It is a busy life that the minister must lead, if he is to look forward to 
the visit of the commissioners with an easy mind. He must openly 
declare how often he teaches from the pulpit on Sabbath and other days 
of the week; whether he has a weekly meeting of kirk-session, a 
weekly diet for catechising, a weekly round of visitation among the 
families of one of the districts into which his parish is divided ; besides 
showing kind attention to the sick and the distressed, and labouring in 
connection with communion seasons, both in the way of teaching young 
communicants, and holding meetings of a special kind with the whole 
membership of his congregation. In addition to this, he must havea 
good account to give of the members of his family, of his studies for the 
pulpit, and his readings in ponderous tomes that bear on the contro- 
versies of the time, whether relating to doctriné or Church government ; 
and all the more comfortable will he be in his mind, if he can bring his 
note-books with him, containing “the memorialls of his travells in wreit.” 

The commissioners’ work did not end with the trial of the ministers. 
Special inquiries were to be made regarding the congregation—if there 
were among them any Jesuits, Papists, seminary priests, or traffickers 
against the estate of religion in the country ; if there were any witches, 
excommunicated persons, or contemners of discipline ; if there were any 
who observed superstitious days or resorted to superstitious places ; if 
there were any notable offenders against the laws of morality, or any 
who profaned the Sabbath by frequenting markets or labouring in the 
fields, especially in time of harvest. 

What would we not give for the recorded proceedings of a single day 
spent by these commissioners in such work as this, as a shorthand 
writer of the present time could give them! The wish is vain. But 
we have some notes of the visitations of an ecclesiastical kind which 
were paid to congregations in those far-off days, which, to some extent, 
supply what we could wish to have in fuller measure ; and with some 
specimens of these we shall bring this paper to a close. 

Soon after the Act of Assembly, which we have so fully described, 
was passed, Episcopacy was thrust on the Scottish nation by the king ; 
but it was an Episcopacy which, however iron-handed in other respects, 
was very tolerant of Presbyterian forms. Presbyteries continued under 
the name of “ Exerceises,” and many of the regulations which General 
Assemblies had laid down for the conduct of the lower church courts 
were carried out by right reverend fathers and the brethren serving 
the cure of kirks in the various dioceses. Among other regulations thus 
observed was the visitation of kirks ; and the diocese of St. Andrews 
furnishes us with the instances which we are to quote. 
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The first relates to the visitation of the Kirk of Perth, which took 
place on the 18th of April, 1611, and the record is as follows :— 

“Tryell, Mr. J. Malcolm.—Maister Jhone Malcolme, found resident ; 
to teach on the Saboth, his text Dan. ix. 4,19; and Thursday, his 
text ; being removed, and wes allowed. As also the 
pedell [beddel] at the kirk durr requyring all and sundrie, according 
to the edict, quho had anything to lay to his charge, to compeir and 
object the same : nane compeired. 

“Mr. W. Cowper.— Maister William Coupar, minister, found resi- 
dent: Item, to teach upon the Saboth, his text Jerem. 8, and vpon 
Tysday, his text Apoc. 13. Being removed for tryall, was allowed of. 

Seik.—Item, it was heavilie regraited be the ministeris, that no 
advertisment was maid to thame of diseas and sicknes of many within 
the congregatioune ; concerning quhilk the Actis wes condescendit 
vpon. Na disobedientis found to discipline. The Saboth weill keiped. 

The Communione celebrate ane yeir since. Thair wes found no 
persounes noncommunicantis nor excommunicate— no witches, nor 
dealeris with thame. 

“ Poor.—Item, it wes found that the poor ar provydit and caired for. 
Andro Grant and Williame Williamson, maisteris of the Hospitall. 

“The kirk and fabrick thairof found to be in good caice, and therein 
no ordinar buriall. 

“ Provisiowne-—Mr. Jhone Malcolme his provisioune is two hundredth 
libs, and two chalderis aittes foorth of the Pryorie of Charterhous. Mr. 
William Coupar has of the towne his provisioun, viz., ane hous, certane 
coalis, and fyve c [hundred] libs. money. 

“ Mans and Gleib.—Item, it wes found that thair is ane mans but 
no gleib, the neirast kirkland being allotted to the hospitallis and 
poor in thame. It is to be advysed quhat sall be done heiranent. 

“ Requisitioune to Sweir, &c—Forsamikle as thair ar dyvers within 
this congregatioune who haue travellit in forraine countreyis, It is 
statute and ordained, that such as have not giffen confessioune of their 
fayth, be requyred, primo quoque tempore, to give the same. 

“ Contract.—It wes statute and ordained that heirafter all contractis 
to be ioyned in mariage be maid publictlie in the Sessioune ; the parties 
being first tryed vpon thair knowledg of the Lord’s Prayer, Beleiff, and 
Ten Commandis. And having promised to continow in the profes- 
sioune of the truth, as it is presentlie in this country, to their lyves 
end, 

“ Mr. Al. Balnevis,—Mr. Alexander Balnevis [reader at Perth] found 
to have ministred the sacrament of baptisme, being discharged therefra, 
for the quhilk caus he wes gravelie rebuiked, and ordained nocht to 
meddle with the ministratione of baptisme till it pleis God he be 
admitted to the ministrie.” 

This full record of the visitation of an important congregation might 
suffice to show how the Act of Assembly of 1602 was carried out, 
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nine years thereafter, by the Episcopal authorities. But a few further 
notices may with advantage be gleaned from the record of other visi- 
tations. 

In the kirk of Rescobie, visited 21st April, 1611, “Mr. Jhone 
Spalding, minister, wes found to teach anis vpon the Sabboth ; his 
text the Commandmentis, precept 1, and to catecheis in the afternoone, 
Being removed, wes approved in omnibus. The eldaris siclyke being 
removed, wer allowed. 

“ Registeris.—Item, they are ordained to have ane sessioun buik, 
authentik and formall, and ane register of the baptized, maried, and 
defunct. 

“ Catechising.—Item, for cairfull keiping the tymes appoynted to 
evrie part of the parochine to come to be catechised. It is statute that 
ilk persone absent sall pay 4d. 

“Ttem, regraitt being maid concerning servants, that thei ar often 
absent from the kirk and Divine service. It is statute that the mais- 
teris salbe countable to the sessioune for thame.” 

The kirk of Fettercairn was visited 24th April, 1611. 

“Mr. William Wishart is ordained to teach the Gospell written be 
St. Luke from the beginning.” 

The kirk of Kilmany was visited 7th May, 1611. 

“ Drunkards.—That ilk drunkard within the paroche pay vjs. viiid. 
ilk tyme that thai be fund drunkin: and to mak thair publict repent- 
ance. 

‘t Catechising.—Absentis from the catechising to pay as followis, viz. : 
the cotter, xiid. ; the husband man or woman, or thair bernis or ser- 
vandis, to pay ijs.; and the gentlemen or wemen, and thair bernis and 
servandis, to pay vis. vilid. 

“ Byble.—The minister ordenit to caws the parochinaris bye ane new 
Byble, under the pane contenit in the Act of the Assemblie, and that 
befoir the nixt Assemblie.” 

The kirk of Strathbrok, now called Uphall, in Linlithgowshire, was 
visited Ist July, 1611. 

“ Visitutioun of the Sich.—It is ordenit that in ilk house quhair any 
sick persoun is, the elder or deacone salbe advertised thairof, and if he 
be not, the sick persoun, or the maister of the house, [shall] pay xxs. 
The elder or deacone being advertised and refusing, or not advertising 
the minister, to pay fourtie shillings ; and the minister being advertised, 
and nocht visiting the sick, to pay for the first [time] iij. lib. ; and gif 
he neglect the visitatioun often, he salbe suspendit fra his ministrie. 

“ Absentis fra Sessioun.—Ilk elder or deacone that salbe fund 
absent fra the sessioun to pay vis. viijd.; and thai that refuiss to 
pay to be chargeit for xiijs. iiijd., as penaltie for their disobediens.” 

The Kirk of Linlithgow was visited 3rd July, 1611. 

“ Baptisme.—Baptisme ministred ordinarly on Tysday, and as oc- 
casioun offers at uther dyets of doctrine and exercise. 
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“Complaint for the Sabbath prophuning.—It is ordenit that a com- 
plaint and supplication be gevin in to the Synod, for profanation of the 
Sabbaoth be the passengeris and cadgeris of Glasgow and Lynlythgow, 
for sum gude ordour to be tane for remeid heirof.” 

The Kirk of Slammanane-Mure was visited 3rd July, 1611. 

“ Minister tryed.—Mr. Thomas Ambros, minister, is asked anent his 
text, quhilk is on the gospell of Matthew. He teaches in Vinter anis in the 
weik—viz.,on Sunday befoir none [noon]; and in Sommer he teaches befoir 
none, and catechisis efternone, on the Sabbaoth day. He is removed, 
and efter tryell, he is approvin in his doctrine ; but is fund sum quhat 
slandrous in his behaviour, he giffing ill example throw halding of 
hostelrie, and thairfoir is dischargeit to vse the same any moir heir- 
efter.” 

The Kirk of “the Ferrie of Portoncraig” was visited 13th August, 
1611. 

“ Tryell_—Efter doctrine and invocatioun of Godis holy name maid 
be the said rycht reverend father. Mr. James Jarden, minister, 
being asked, How oft he teached in the weik? Answerit, anis on the 
Sabbaoth befoir none, and was willing to teach efternone, bot culd not 
get the people to convein, quhilk he regraited. He is removed and 
tryed, ressaveis approbatioun both of the ministrie and of the elderis 
and deacones. The minister appointit to teach on Sonday befoir none, 
to catechise efternone, and to teach on Tysday.” 

These extracts will show, better than much description would, how the 
Act of 1602 was carried out in practice, and that, too, by Episcopalians. 
It is not an uncommon thing, when records of the Church discipline of 
the past are quoted, to find people saying, “See how inquisitorial and 
domineering the Presbyterians of those old days were!” But to speak 
so as to confine the strictness of the ecclesiastical procedures of the 
times to Presbyterians, is to display great ignorance of the facts of the 
case, as the preceding extracts will have shown. The Episcopalians of 
those early times were very strict disciplinarians indeed ; and it would 
be an interesting thing, in the study of pastoral methods, to contrast 
their Church discipline with that of their successors, in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church of the present day. 

In another and concluding paper, we propose to describe the Presby- 
terial visitation of congregations as it took shape in 1638, and continued 
down to comparatively recent times. 

WILLIAM Ross. 
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THE GREAT POETS OF AMERICA— 
LOWELL. 


N passing to the third great poet of America, it is an advantage to 
have his own description of what a poet should be. In a truly 
great poem, which he modestly calls an “Ode,” he sets forth the make 
and function of the poet. He is not to be a prophet. Therein he 
separates from Whittier and all the brethren in song who set them- 
selves to preach. The poet is the interpreter of his age, the voice 
through which the age proclaims its truths ; and his interests lie, not 
very much in the past, almost not at all in the future, but strongly and 
mainly in the present. The poem is too long to quote, but here are a 
few lines in which its principal thought comes out :— 
‘‘Oh, prophesy no more! but be the poet ! 
This longing was but granted unto thee, 
That when all beauty thou couldst feel, and know it, 
That beauty in its highest thou could’st be. 


“Oh thou who moanest ! tossed with sea-like longings, 
Who dimly hearest voices call on thee, 
Whose soul is overfilled with mighty throngings 
Of love, and fear, and glorious agony. 

“« Arouse ! let thy soul break in music-thunder ; 
Let loose the ocean that is in thee pent ; 
Pour forth thy hope, thy fear, thy love, thy wonder, 
And tell the age what all its signs have meant.” 


Mr. Lowell, at present minister of his country at our Court, is ten 
years younger than Whittier ; and that difference in age is marked in 
his poetry. There is a more recent note of modern thought struck in 
it. His father was an eminent Unitarian minister in Boston about the 
time when Dr. Channing’s amiable theology was in the ascendant ; and 
this influence is very marked in his poems. He is an accomplished scholar 
also—was, in fact, the successor of Longfellow in the Chair of Modern 
Languages at Harvard: and there is a fineness, point, and force in his 
language which no doubt should be traced to this scholarly culture. 
Further, he is what neither Longfellow nor Whittier made any show of 
being—a humorist; and his European reputation was first made by his 
humorous poems. Nobody requires to be told that he is the author 
of the “ Biglow Papers.” As I am obliged by my limits to forego any 
attempt to deal with these, I will only say, in passing, that it was from 
the “ Biglow Papers” Mr. Bright, on different occasions, repeated lines 
which have since passed in among the commonplaces of quotation. The 
one was the thrust at place-hunters, who 


“Think they’re a kind o’ fulfillin’ the prophecies, 
W’en they’re on’y jest changin’ the holders of offices.” 
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And the other was this grim joke :— 


“A merciful Providence fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose that we might our principles swaller.” 


There is little in Lowell’s poetry of ‘the sense of tears in mortal 
things.” The qualities in them that seem to me most characteristic 
are joy in natural scenery, and what I shall call ethical force. 

Very strong and fresh is his sympathy with Nature. The keenest 
observation, the heartiest enjoyment, accompany it. Even amid the 
wild dashes of political satire in the “ Biglow Papers,” one comes upon 
rich pictures of natural objects. But I will content myself with two brief 
illustrations from his serious poems. The first is from “ The Fountain 
of Youth.” Was the memory of a gifted boy’s first sight of a springing 
well ever put in more delicate and vivid words ?— 


‘No dewdrop is stiller, 
In its lupin-leaf setting, 
Than this water moss-bounded ; 
But a tiny sand-pillar 
From the bottom keeps jetting ; 
And mermaid ne’er sounded 
Through the wreaths of a shell 
Down amid crimson dulses, 
In some dell of the ocean, 
A melody sweeter 
Than the delicate pulses, 
The soft, noiseless metre, 
The pause and the swell, 
Of that musical motion.” 


Each stanza begins with the line, “In a woodland enchanted”; and 
that exactly expresses the fairyland world on which memory opens 
when it looks back among these first glimpses of youth. 

The other illustration is his latest description of June. This is a 
favourite month with American poets, and Lowell has sung its praises 
more than once. In this poem we have June itself, as it is known in 
New England :— 


“ June is the pearl of our New England year. 
Still a surprisal, though expected long— 
Her coming startles, Long she lies in wait ; 

Makes many a feint—peeps forth—draws coyly back. 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 

With one great gush of blossom, storms the world. 

A week ago a sparrow was divine ! 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come !— 

But now—O rapture !—Sunshine winged and voiced ! 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the West, 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud ; 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters—all in one. 
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The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season, vocal in a bird 
Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what— 
Save June !—dear June! Now God be praised for June !” 


But it is the good we can do he loves best te sing. This is the 
ethical force in his poetry. Religion is precious to him, not for what 
it utters, but for what it does. The Christ he loves is not a King far 
off, but a homely, present Saviour and Healer of men. Very rich is his 
treatment of this thought in one of his early poems—* The Search.” 
He goes forth to seek for Christ. He sought Him in the woods and 
fields—in spring, summer, and winter—and could not find Him. He 
sought Him in kings’ houses also—the houses, as he thought then, 
most worthy of the King of Heaven—and neither could he find Him 
there. But, coming away from those fair and splendid abodes, and 
putting himself under the guidance of Love, he detected fresh trodden 
prints of bare and bleeding feet. Then— 


‘** Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 
sut straight I knew those footprints were the Lord’s. 


I follow2d where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 

With naught to fence the weather from His head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood. 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee ; 

And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free. 


I knelt and wept. My Christ I no more seek ; 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 


This sense of the spiritual realities and chances for doing good, as 
present and near to us, is a favourite mood with Lowell. It pervades 
his early and beautiful poem, “Sir Launfal.” And as this poem gives 
me an opportunity of bringing American and English poetry into com- 
parison—at least, at one fair testing-point—I shall dwell for a little 
over it. The subject is the search for the Holy Grail. This Grail is 
the cup out of which Jesus drank at the Last Supper. According to 
the legend, it was brought into England by Joseph of Arimathea, and 
was kept by his descendants for many generations, until, in the lapse 
of years, through the infidelity of its keepers, it disappeared. Then it 
became a favourite enterprise of heroic people—knights of Arthur's 
Court and the like—to go forth in quest of it. We have three descrip- 
tions of this quest—one by Tennyson, one by George MacDonald, and 
one by Lowell. It is these I mean to compare. 

Tennyson’s first poem on the theme is “Sir Galahad.” And this is 
what the blameless knight describes :-— 
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** Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 

[ find a magic bark ; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers— 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light— 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail.” 


He next handles the subject in the “Idyls of the King.” And there it 
is the nun, Percival’s sister, who finds it. Coming to her brother one 
day, her eyes all aglow— 


“©¢ And, O my brother Percival,’ she said, 
‘Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail.’” 


Then she tells of a heavenly music she had heard at the dead of night. 


“ And then 
Streamed through my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail— 
Rose red with beatings in it, as if alive 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall.” 





Now what Tennyson exhibits is the very cup—changed, glorified, and 
living, it is true—but still the thing itself. Listen now to George 
MacDonald :— 

“Through the wood, the sunny day 
Glimmered sweetly sad ; 
Through the wood, his weary way 
Rode Sir Galahad.” 


He rode past churches, through forests, through villages with human 
crowds in them,—then 


“ Galahad was in the night 

When man’s hope is dumb. 

Galahad was in the night 
When God’s wonders come. 

Wings he heard not floating by, 
Heard not voices fall, 

Yet he started with a cry— 
Saw the San Greal !” 


This vision passed. Galahad gave up, and then resumed the quest :— 


“ But at last Sir Galahad 
Found it on a day, 
Took the Grail into his hand. 
Had the cup of joy, 
Carried it about the land 
Gladsome as a boy.” 


But what had he found? What did he hide from all human seeing 
in his bosom? What did his friends search for when he died ? 
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“When he died, with reverent care, 
Opened they his vest, 
Seeking for the cup he bare, 
Hidden in his breast. 
Nothing found they to their will, 
Nothing found at all ; 
In his bosom deeper still 
Lay the San Greal.” 


There can be no question that this is a clear advance on Tennyson's 
treatment of the subject. Tennyson’s is literal, MacDonald’s spiritual. 
The San Greal with the latter is that Word of God, which the young man 
in the Psalm, finding, hides in his bosom, that he may, in the power of 
it, cleanse his way. Let us now turn to the ethical treatment of the 
theme. Sir Launfal has long vowed to find the Grail. Ona bright day 
in June he dreams that he is still young, and setting forth from his Castle 
to fulfil his vow :— 


“ It was morning on hill, and stream, and tree, 
And morning in the young knight’s heart.” . . . 


But as he stepped out of the gloom of his gateway into the light— 


“ He was ’ware of a leper creuched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand, and moaned as he sate ; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came, 

The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill. 
The flesh ’neath his armour did shrink and craw], 
And midway its leap, his heart stood still 

Like a frozen waterfall. 
For this man so foul, so bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn.” 


In Sir Launfal’s vision long years of toil and suffering go past. At 
length, one Christmas, he returns from what has been a bootless search. 
Winter is on all the land. It is winter also with himself. He is old. A 
usurper has seized his castle in his absence, and he is turned away from his 
own gate. But standing there, musing sadly on the past, in the presence 
of the gate that will not open for him more, he hears a long forgotten 
voice. It is the voice of the same miserable leper who sickened him 
years before when he was setting out, and who now again begs, for Christ’s 
sweet sake, an alms. But Sir Launfal is of another spirit now, and 
divides his one remaining crust with the sufferer, and breaks the ice 
at the streamlet near by, that he may bring him a drink, saying as he 
did so :— 

‘“‘T behold in thee, 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 
Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns ; 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and side. 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me— 
Behold, thro’ Him, I give to thee.” 
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Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes, and the past came 
back to Sir Launfal, and he remembered with shame how he had 
loathed this poor object before. But as he mused, a light shone round 
about the place :— 

“The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining, and tall, and fair, and straight, 
As the pillar that stood at the Beautiful Gate ; 
Himself the Gate, whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in man.” 


And listening to him, lo! the voice becomes the voice of Christ, 
and this is what He says :— 


“Lo, it is I, be not afraid ! 
In many climes without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold, it is here, this cup which thou 
Did’st fill at the streamlet for Me but now ; 
This Crust is My Body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with a brother’s need. 
Not that which we give, but that which we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who bestows himself, with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 


Then Sir Launfal awoke from his dream. He had found the Grail 
at his very door, in his very hand. He acted out the teaching of his 
dream. His castle became the refuge of the children of sorrow. He 
shared all he had with the poor. 


“ And there’s no poor man in the north countrie, 
But is Lord of the Earldom as much as he.” 


Do I require to say that we have here a handling of the old legend, 
higher than either of the other two ? 

In all Lowell’s poetry there is this direct grasp of the present good in 
things ; this praise of the present nearest duty ; this perpetual vision 
of heaven upon earth—which is so truly glad tidings to the poor :— 


Rabbi Jehosha used to say 

That God made angels every day— 
Whose only office was to cry 
“‘ Hosanna ” once, and then to die. 


Rabbi Jehosha had the skill 
To know that heaven is in God’s will ; 
And doing That (tho’ for a space 
One heart-beat long) may win a grace 
As full of grandeur and of glow 
As princes of the chariot know. 
Twere glorious, no doubt, to be 
One of the strong-winged hierarchy ; 
Yet I, perhaps, poor earthly clod— 
Could I forget myself in God, 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XLIV. 
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Could I but find my nature’s clue 
Simply, as birds and blossoms do, 
And, but for one rapt moment know 
Tis heaven must come, not we must go— 
Should win my place, as near the throne 
As the pearl angel of its zone, 
And God would listen ’mid the throng, 
For my one breath of perfect song, 
That, in its simple human way, 
Said all the host of heaven could say. 


This strain reaches its highest in “ Godminster Chimes :”— 


Thro’ aisles of long drawn centuries, 
My spirit walks in thought, 

And to that symbol lifts its eyes 
Which God’s own pity wrought. 

From Calvary shines the altar’s gleam, 
The Church’s East is there ; 

The Ages one great Minster seem 
That throbs with praise and prayer. 


Moravian hymn and Roman chant 
In one devotion blend, 
To speak the soul’s eternal want 
Of Him, the inmost Friend ; 
One prayer soars cleansed with martyr fire, 
One, choked with sinner’s tears ; 
In heaven both meet in one desire, 
And God one music hears, 


O chime of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn, 
When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts be born ; 
That Pentecost when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 
When all shall say “ My Brother” here, 
And hear “ My Son” in heaven, 


But I have already exceeded my limits. It was a necessity of these 
limits that I should confine myself to the three great representative 
poets ; but American poetry is a voluminous affair. It has the expanse 
of the prairie. Ina country where education is universal, where lonely 
farms and villages, from which sweet leisure has not yet departed, deve- 
lope meditation ; and busy towns, with endless lectures, stimulate 
thought—this is not surprising. Ray Palmer, the religious poet ; Carle- 
ton, the author of the farm ballads ; the lamented Dr. Holland, whose 
«Bitter Sweet,’ and “ Katterina” are known to all readers of poetry ; 
Bayard Taylor, fallen silent also, whose “Lars” met some years ago 
with such hearty welcome in this country—these deserve to be still more 
widely known in England: so do Joaquin Miller, from the Sierras of 
California, as he comes blowing with fresh music the trumpets which 
Byron and Scott sounded so richly in the last generation ; and Bret 
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Harte, singing his touching and humane ballads of the Gulches and the 

Gold Diggings. Nor should the mystic poems of the philosopher Emer- 

son be left out of the list. Nor, last of all, the readable poems—would 

that I did not require to put in this qualification !—of one who is, 

although greater in thought than in poetical form, and a prophet more 

than a poet—without any question a great poet—Walt Whitman, the 

poet-prophet of Democracy. 

A. MacLeop. 


A LADY’S TESTIMONY TO THE FIJI MISSION. 


NE of the pleasantest additions to our modern literature is 

in the form of travel-letters by ladies. It is not every kind of 

book that a lady’s pen is adapted for ; and even in the sphere of travels, 
though we have in our mind’s eye such women as Miss Tinné, Lady 
Baker, and Miss Bird, it is not every kind of travelling enterprise that 
we should wish to see ladies engaged in. But when an interesting 
country is to be gone over ; when nothing very profound in science or 
very ponderous in research needs to be taken up; when the country is 
to be described just as it strikes a stranger, and the little ways of the 
people, indoors and out of doors, as well as their more serious occupa- 
tions and habits, are to be talked about,—commend us to a lady’s pen. 
And if the letters are written to ladies, and these the nearest relatives 
of the writer, still better fitted for its purpose is the book likely to be. 
The book now before us, “ At Home in Fiji,” by C. F, Gordon Cum- 
ming,” * realises these conditions. Miss Gordon Cumming, we may say, 
paid a somewhat lengthened visit to Fiji four or five years ago, during 
which she was the guest of the governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, and other 
English friends, and was in very intimate relations with the Wesleyan 
missionaries, who have done so much for the islands. Her descriptions 
of the country and its people are lively and interesting. The country 
abounds in interesting features, and so do the people. The book is a lively 
photograph of both ; but in this paper it is one point only that we wish 
to emphasise. Of all modern missions, the Fiji Wesleyan enterprise is 
probably the most complete and striking as regards extent and effects, 
and furnishes the best answer to the old-fashioned croakers and the 
young Rehoboams who cry out that missions are a failure and mission- 
aries a humbug. Miss Gordon Cumming bears her testimony with 
great frankness and great decision ; and being herself of the English 
Church, while the Fiji Mission is wholly Wesleyan, she can hardly be 
suspected of any bias or tendency to over-colour what she saw. It 
would be easy to refer to more full and elaborate accounts of the 
changes that have occurred at Fiji, issued by the Wesleyan Missionary 


* Two vols. 8vo, Blackwood & Sons. 1881, 
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Society ;* but Miss Gordon Cumming has the advantage of bearing 
a perfectly independent testimony. We have long been convinced that 
the case of Fiji furnishes one of the most complete and unanswerable 
proofs that in its transforming power the Gospel of the grace of God is 
as mighty as it was in the age of the apostles ; and the testimony of 
Miss Gordon Cumming in this book only confirms our impression. 

It is said of the English people that, for the most part, they have no 
idea of the number of the British islands, and, therefore, it were hardly 
to be expected that they should know the number of the Fijis. People 
at home are usually astonished when told that the British Isles are five 
hundred in number, and of these half are inhabited. Perhaps it is 
hardly less a surprise for them to learn that the Fiji archipelago con- 
tains seventy or eighty inhabited islands, besides a hundred and fifty 
that have not obtained that rank. The size of the population, however, 
is by no means in proportion to the number of the islands, there being 
only about 110,000 natives and some 5000 others. This is much 
under the number a few years ago ; but the difference can be accounted 
for only too readily. It is due to a frightful epidemic of measles that 
destroyed nearly a third of the population. This was a dreadful blow, 
and greatly retarded the progress of the country. But in spite of this 
calamity, decided progress has been made since the islands came under 
the British flag. The revenue swelled from £16,000 in 1875 to about 
£75,000 in 1879, and its capacity of increase is almost unlimited. 
Still, it is as yet a very poor country. An amusing proof of this was 
afforded in the treatment of postage-stamps. When the country passed 
from Cacobau Rex to Victoria Regina, it was not convenient to issue a 
new postage-stamp ; so the letters V.R. were stamped across the C.R. 
stamps—a rather novel application of the rule, Suum cuique tribuito. 
The Fijian very naturally deems his own islands the greatest and most 
important in the world. His ideas are like those of the old minister of 
the Cumbraes, in the Firth of Clyde, who was accustomed to offer 
prayer for the Muckle Cumbrae and the Little Cumbrae, and the adja- 
cent islands of Great Britain and Ireland! 

Our first extract gives a general view of the work that has been done 
in Fiji in little more than a single generation :— 


“Strange indeed is the change that has come over these isles since first Messrs. 
Cargill and Cross, Wesleyan missionaries, landed here, in the year 1835, resolved at 
the hazard of their lives to bring the light of Christianity to these ferocious canni- 
bals, Imagine the faith and courage of the two white men, without any visible 
protection, landing in the midst of these bloodthirsty hordes, whose unknown 
language they had in the first instance to master; and day after day witnessing 
such scenes as chill one’s blood even to hear about. Many such have been 
described to me by eyewitnesses, 


* We note especially the elaborate and careful volume—“ Fiji and the Fijians, by 
Thomas Williams ; and Missionary Labours among the Cannibals, extended with Notices 
of Recent Events, by James Calvert, Edited by George Stringer Rowe.” London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1870. 
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“Slow and disheartening was their labour for many years, yet so well has that 
little leaven worked, that, with the exception of the Kai Tholos, the wild high- 
landers, who still hold out in their mountain fastnesses, the eighty inhabited isles 
have all abjured cannibalism and other frightful customs, and have lotwed—i.e., 
embraced Christianity—in such good earnest, as may well put to shame many 
more civilised nations. 

“T often wish that some of the cavillers who are for ever sneering at Christian 
missions could see something of their results in these isles. But first they would 
have to recall the Fiji of ten years ago, when every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour, and the land had no rest from barbarous intertribal wars, in which 
the foe, without respect of age or sex, were looked upon only in the light of so 
much beef; the prisoners deliberately fattened for the slaughter; dead bodies 
dug up that had been buried ten or twelve days, and could only be cooked in the 
form of puddings; limbs cut off from living men and women, and cooked and 
eaten in presence of the victim, who had previously been compelled to dig the 
oven, and cut the firewood for the purpose; and this not only in time of war, 
when such atrocity might be deemed less inexcusable, but in time of peace, to 
gratify the caprice or appetite of the moment: 

“Think of the sick buried alive; the array of widows who were deliberately 
strangled on the death of any great man; the living victims who were buried beside 
every post of a chief’s new house, and must needs stand clasping it, while the earth 
was gradually heaped over their devoted heads ; or those who were bound hand and 
foot, and laid on the ground to act as rollers, when a chief launched a new canoe, 
and thus doomed to a death of excruciating agony ;—a time when there was not 
the slightest security for life or property, and no man knew how quickly his 
own hour of doom might come ; when whole villages were depopulated simply to 
supply their neighbours with fresh meat ? 

“ Just think of all this, and of the change that has been wrought, and then just 
imagine white men who can sneer at missionary work in the way they do. Now 
you may pass from isle to isle, certain everywhere to find the same cordial recep- 
tion by kindly men and women. Every village on the eighty inhabited isles has 
built for itself a tidy church, and a good house for its teacher or native minister, 
for whom the village also provides food and clothing. Can you realise that there 
are nine hundred Wesleyan churches in Fiji, at every one of which the frequent 
services are crowded by devout congregations; that the schools are well attended; 
and that the first sound which greets your ear at dawn, and the last at night, is 
that of hymn-singing and most fervent worship, rising from each dwelling at the 
hour of family prayer ? 

“What these people may become after much contact with the common run of 
white men, we cannot, of course, tell, though we may unhappily guess. At pre- 
sent they are a body of simple and devout Christians, full of deepest reverence for 
their teachers and the message they bring, and only anxious to yield all obedience. 

“ Of course there are a number of white men here, as in other countries, who 
(themselves not caring one straw about any religion) declare that Christianity in 
these isles is merely nominal, adopted as a matter of expediency, and that half 
the people are still heathen at heart. Even were this true (and all outward signs 
go to disprove it), I wonder what such cavillers expect! I wonder if they know 
by what gradual steps our own British ancestors yielded to the Light, and for 
how many centuries idolatrous customs continued to prevail in our own isles! 
Yet here all traces of idolatry are utterly swept away. 

“T wonder, too, if they ever remember that out of the four million inhabitants 
of London, one million are not recognised as even nominal members of any 
Christian sect ; that of that million an exceedingly small number have, even once 
or twice in their lives, entered any place of worship; and of the remainder, I 
think, the largest charity could scarcely recognise many by any mark of special 
uprightness or devotion! It would be strange indeed, therefore, if these new 
converts had suddenly acquired a monopoly of Christian virtues, 
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“Tt is painfully suggestive to know that the thing chiefly deprecated by all 
who have the welfare of the people at heart, is their acquiring English, or being 
thrown in the way of foreigners.” 


Next, let us enter a Fiji church, and observe the character of the 
service and the spirit of the worshippers :— 


*‘T think it might well startle some of our sleepy congregations to find them- 
selves in a Fijian church (of which there are 900 in these isles, for every village 
which becomes Christian begins by building a church and a teacher’s house, and 
undertakes to feed and clothe the latter, besides giving him small payment in 
kind for individual schooling). 

‘To say nothing of largely attended week-day evening services, there are on 
Sundays three regular services, beginning with a prayer-meeting at 6 a.m. Each 
of these is crowded, and a large number also attend Sunday-school in the after- 
noon; and many prove how attentively they have listened to the teacher by 
repeating on Monday the whole substance of the sermons preached the previous 
day. 

“The form of service is much the same as in a Presbyterian church, with the 
addition of the Te Deum and Apostles’ Creed, which are chanted in the native 
fashion, the missionaries having wisely made use of native customs when practi- 
cable. The purely national tunes, if such I may call them, have a certain 
attraction in their drone-like monotony ; those borrowed from us are generally 
discordant, but certainly heartily rendered; and the apparent earnestness in 
prayer of all present is most striking. Every one, without exception, kneels on 
the matted floor (of course there are no seats), and lies doubled up, with head 
resting on the earth, touching the bare feet of the kneeler in front of him, Here 
and there a tiny brown child stands beside its mother, the only creature not 
prostrate. You can look at this scene as long as you please, certain that no one 
will look up and catch you staring, for never a head is raised. So you overlook 
a closely packed mosaic of tawny frizzled heads, bare brown backs, and white 
sulus (kilts). 

‘* Nor is there the slightest reason for thinking that this is merely an outward 
show of devotion, Everything in daily life tends to prove its reality. The first 
sound that greets your ear in the morning, and the last at night, is the sound of 
family worship in every house in the village. I am positively assured that the 
presence of the white missionary makes no appreciable difference in the congre- 
gations, and that the churches are just as crowded when there is only the native 
teacher to lead the simple worship. 

“ One thing which strikes us forcibly in all our dealings with these people is 
their exceeding honesty. Day after day our goods are exposed in the freest 
manner, more especially on Sundays, when for several hours not a creature remains 
in the house where we happen to be staying, which is left with every door wide 
open, and all our things lying about. Boxes and bags which are known to con- 
tain knives and cloth and all manner of tempting treasures, stand unlocked, and 
yet, though the village is invariably within a stone’s throw, we have never lost 
the value of a pin’s head. I confess, however, it was some time before I could 
stifle all qualms of misgiving on seeing a crowd of what some people might call 
Savages swoop down on our property and carry it off piecemeal to the boat or 
village, as the case might be; but when day after day passed and nothing was 
ever missing, I gradually acquired the implicit trust which has proved so well 
founded. 

** Poor as these people are, their generosity is most remarkable, and they give 
freely of such things as they have, both to those among themselves who may 
be in need, and also for the spread of the Christian cause. Not only does each 
village support its own teacher, but considerable offerings for a general fund are 
made at the annual school examinations and ‘ missionary meetings.’ Nothing 
could be more distressing than to have nothing to give on such a day, so those 
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who have no money will walk miles across the hills, bringing some treasured 
bow! or spear for sale ; and great is the anxiety to receive payment in numerous 
small coins, that no member of the family may appear empty-handed on the great 
feast-day. Very often, however, it is to obtain a copy of the precious Fijian 
Testament that the household treasure is thus offered for sale; for already an 
immense number can read, and are as well instructed in Bible history and pre- 
cepts as any Scotch peasant of the good old school.” 


To appreciate this change, however, it is necessary to know minutely 
what kind of beings the inhabitants were before the missionaries came 
among them. It is well known that they were cannibals, but the re- 
volting and horrible nature of their cannibalism can hardly be conceived. 
The record of barbarities given us here and there by Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming is so frightful, that we wonder how she was able to tell the tale. 
One of the fiercest chiefs was the father of Thakombau, one of the kings 
who abdicated in favour of Queen Victoria. “Nothing delighted him 
more than to return from tributary isles with the bodies of infants 
hanging from the yardarms of his canoe, as tribute exacted from their 
parents.” . .. 


“One of his near kinsmen had offended him, and knowing how little pity he 
had to expect, sought by every means in his power to mollify him, humbly 
imploring his forgiveness, But the fiend responded by cutting off his arm at the 
elbow, and drinking the warm blood as it flowed. Then he cooked the arm, and 
ate it in presence of the sufferer, who afterwards was cut to pieces, limb by limb, 
while the brutal chief sat watching and gloating over the dying agonies of the 
miserable victim. Afterwards he sentenced his own youngest son to death, and 
compelled an elder brother to club him. 

“ When the time of his own death drew near—I think it was in the year 1852 
—he gave special injunctions that his wives should on no account fail to accom- 
pany him to the spirit-world. Two English missionaries—Mr. Calvert and Mr. 
Watsford, who had for years vainly striven to convert this atrocious old heathen 
—now exerted their whole influence to try and persuade Thakombau to refrain 
from carrying out his father’s wicked will. These felt that success in this matter 
would be an earnest of wavering from heathendom on the part of the king. So 
Mr. Calvert offered a princely gift of whale’s teeth, and even to have his own 
finger cut off (Vaka Viti—i.e¢., Fiji fashion), if only the lives of the women might 
be spared; but to no purpose. Mr. Watsford offered twenty muskets, the 
mission whale-boat, and all his own personal property ; but all in vain. Tha- 
kombau had just assumed the title of Tui Viti—King of Viti—and felt that his 
dignity would suffer by the omission of any customary ceremony. It is the 
privilege of an eldest son first to strangle his own mother, and then to assist in 
performing the same kind office for the other widows. So the five ladies were 
dressed with all pomp, and placed the new cords round their necks as proudly 
as though they had been precious ornaments ; and Thakombau himself assisted 
the men whose office it was to strangle his mother and the four other women. 
Out of deference to the white men’s prayer, he offered life to one victim ; but 
she refused it,—not from any love to her cruel lord, but simply because it was 
the custom of Fiji. 

“So here they all lie side by side, on the green hillock overlooking the broad 
blue Pacific and the isles where the name of Tanoa was once so sorely dreaded. 

“T turned back to the peaceful, pleasant mission-home, and lingered in the 
fragrant garden, looking across the Viwa, where the early missionaries established 
themselves before gaining a footing in Bau. Brave women were the wives of 
those men; and in many a scene of horror, and many a peril, did they prove 
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themselves helps-meet for the men of earnest purpose whose lot they shared, [ 
will give you one instance of the part they took here in those awful days—not 
remote days either ; for the story I will tell you happened just thirty years ago, 

“‘ A piratical tribe, called the Mbutoni, had brought a large offering of their 
spoil as tribute to the old king, Tanoa. Custom required that a feast of human 
flesh should be prepared for them, but the larder was empty, and no prisoners of 
war could be obtained. Under these circumstances, it was the duty of Ngavindi, 
the chief of the lasakau, or fishermen, to provide victims. Two young men were 
accordingly entrapped ; but these not being deemed sufficient, the wary fisher 
went forth with his men. They ran their canoes among the mangrove-bushes, 
and covered either end with green boughs, and then lay in wait. Soon a com- 
pany of fourteen women came down to fish. They were seized and bound, and 
carried off to Bau to furnish a feast for the morrow. News of this reached Viwa, 
where Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. Lyth were living alone with their children, their 
husbands having gone to teach on another island. They determined to make an 
attempt to save the lives of their luckless sisters; so, having induced a friendly 
native to take them across in his canoe, they started on their errand of mercy. 
As they neared the shore it was evident that the cannibals were in a state of 
frantic excitement: the death-drums were booming, muskets firing, in token of 
rejoicing ; and then piercing shrieks rose above the wild din, and told that the 
horrid butchery had begun. It needed desperate courage for these two lone (and 
apparently unprotected) women to land on the isle and face that bloodthirsty 
rabble. But with resolute courage and unfailing faith they pressed on. 

“On the beach they were met by a Christian chief, who led them through the 
crowd to Tanoa’s house, which it was death for any woman to enter. But un- 
heeding their own safety, they forced their way in, with a whale’s tooth in each 
hand, as the customary offering when making a petition. The old man was so 
amazed at their courage, that he commanded that such as still lived should be 
spared ; and a messenger was despatched to see that the order was obeyed. Nine 
had already perished; but five survived, and were set at liberty, blessing their 
brave deliverers, who, not satisfied with having gained their object so far, went 
straight to the house of Ngavindi, the chief butcher, who was sitting in full dress, 
rejoicing in his work. They spoke to him earnestly on the subject, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing that his chief wife and that of Thakombau cordially seconded 
their words, A few days later, H.M.S. Havannah touched the isles, and Captain 
Erskine went to Viwa to call at the mission. They had just sat down to tea, 
and he had just been delicately hinting his belief that many of the missionary 
stories about these nice well-conducted people were grossly exaggerated, when 
Ngavindi came in to ask Mrs. Lyth about the great English ship. He was most 
kindly received, and took his place at table with perfect ease. Captain Erskine 
described him as a very handsome, prepossessing young fellow, of modest and 
gentle manners. He could scarcely believe that he had just been chief actor in 
this horrid business. Not long after this, Ngavindi was slain in battle, when 
attempting to carry off a dead body. One of his wives was sister to Thakombau, 
whose duty it now was to strangle her; but the tribe petitioned that her life 
might be spared, that her unborn child might become their chief. So the old 
mother offered herself as a substitute, and the king strangled her with his own 
hand—a hand which had already cut off the nose of one sister, as a punishment 
for being unfaithful to her husband.* So Ngavindi lay in state on a raised plat- 
form, with one dead wife at his side, and the corpse of his mother at his feet, and 
an attendant close by ; and all were laid together in one grave. 

“The day after Captain Erskine had made acquaintance with the gentle, cour- 


* “These are tales of the past. We must now look nearer home to find such barbarity. 
In the long series of atrocities which, within the last few months, have distressed Ireland 
(the shooting of landlords and burning of property), one incident has forcibly reminded 
me of pre-Christian days in Fiji, when a poor fellow having been put in charge of a house 
from which the tenant had been evicted, five or six men in masks entered the house, 
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teous Ngavindi, he came to Bau, where he saw the bloody stone on which the 
heads of multitudes of victims had been dashed, when presented to the god at the 
chief temple. The Mbutoni guests were still at the strangers’ house, and to prove 
how well they had been received, they pointed out four or five large ovens in 
which the nine women had been cooked ; and also the spot where, a few months 
previously, after the capture of Lokia, a town belonging to Rewa, eighty corpses 
of those slain in battle had been heaped up, previous to being apportioned to the 
greedy warriors. 

“ But in a greater or less degree this was the ever-recurring story, and the days 
of joy and rejoicing for men, women, and little children, were those on which 
canoes arrived bringing bokola, which were thrown into the sea and ignominiously 
dragged ashore with shouts of joy, and made the occasion for wild orgies and mad 
dances of death. 

“Tt was only people who had been killed that were considered good for food. 
Those who died a natural death were never eaten,—invariably buried. But it 
certainly is a wonder that the isles were not altogether depopulated, owing to the 
number who were killed. Thus in Namena, in the year 1851, fifty bodies were 
cooked for one feast. And when the men of Bau were at war with Verata, they 
carried off 260 bodies, seventeen of which were piled on a canoe and sent to 
Rewa, where they were received with wild joy, dragged about the town, and 
subjected to every species of indignity ere they finally reached the ovens. Then, 
too, just think of the number of lives sacrificed in a country where infanticide 
was a recognised institution, and where widows were strangled as a matter of 
course! Why, on one occasion, when there had been a horrible massacre of 
Namena people at Viwa, and upwards of one hundred fishermen had been mur- 
dered and their bodies carried as bokola to the ovens at Bau, no less than eighty 
women were strangled to do honour to the dead, and the corpses lay strewn in 
every direction round the mission station! It is just thirty years since the Rev. 
John Watsford, writing from here, describes how twenty-eight victims had been 
seized in one day while fishing. They were brought here alive, and only stunned 
when they were put into the ovens. Some of the miserable creatures attempted 
to escape from the scorching bed of red-hot stones, but only to be driven back 
and buried in that living tomb, whence they were taken a few hours later to 
feast their barbarous captors. He adds, that probably more human beings were 
eaten on this little isle of Bau than anywhere else in Fiji. It is very hard 
indeed to realise that the peaceful village on which I am now looking has really 
been the scene of such horrors as these, and that many of the gentle, kindly 
people round me have actually taken part in them.” 
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No greater or more rapid change ever took place on a people than 
that which the missionary, Mr. Hunt, had the privilege of seeing 
effected. 


“T told you about Mr. Hunt commencing the mission at Somo Somo. For 
the last six years of his busy life of earnest work he lived chiefly on this island, 
where he had established his printing-press; and in the intervals of travelling 
from isle to isle, in danger, storm, and privation—teaching the people and super- 
intending the schools—he found time to train a large number of native agents, 
and also to produce and print an admirable translation of the New Testament. 
If you think of the amount of labour represented in acquiring so very elaborate 
a language by ear, reducing it to writing, and then translating and printing so 
large a book, with such rude appliances, and so little help, you will surely con- 


seized him and nailed him to the door by his ears, which they then cut off. And among 
the trifling incidents of daily life, we hear of ladies and clergymen being pelted with 
large stones, and pursued for long distances, solely for having ventured to examine the 
Protestant schools. Whether do you consider Ireland or Fiji the safer place of residence 
in this year of grace, 1880 ?” 
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clude that this of itself would have been no light work for one man to undertake, 
So it was no wonder that this over-willing spirit should have outworn the frail 
body. 

“ He had his reward in seeing a marvellous change pass over his cannibal neigh- 
bours at Viwa. He (where, five years before, one of the most horribly treacher- 
ous massacres which ever disgraced Fiji bad been perpetrated, and the bodies of 
upwards of a hundred poor fishermen, deliberately murdered for the ovens of 
Bau, lay strewn all round the mission premises, where Mr. Cross and his family, 
with the native teachers, had assembled, horror-stricken, but utterly powerless to 
stay the butchery), Mr. Hunt records the story of a general awakening, before 
which all such revival meetings as we have heard of elsewhere seem pale and 
colourless. He had instituted special prayer-meetings (penitent meetings they 
were called) on Saturday evenings, and was struck by the exceeding earnestness 
which seemed to prevail amongst all present. This was the commencement of a 
series of meetings held night and morning in almost every house, when, like the 
men of Nineveh of old, these people, with one accord, humbled themselves in the 
dust, crying for mercy, with one heart and one voice. These fierce murderers and 
cannibals seemed suddenly to realise the awfulness of their guilt, and were over- 
whelmed by the sense of their own wickedness. In deepest contrition they knelt 
before the God of the Christians, weeping and wailing piteously, pleading for 
forgiveness, and continuing in such agony of prayer that many of these men— 
some of them the worst cannibals in Fiji—fainted from sheer exhaustion, and no 
sooner recovered consciousness than they again began to agonise in prayer till 
they again became insensible. They had to be literally forced to take necessary 
food. Those who heard their cry noted its strong earnest sense. They simply 
bewailed their past wickedness, and implored God’s mercy. This continued for 
several days, during which business, sleep, and food were almost entirely 
neglected. But the cry of the people was heard and answered, and soon a 
strange new peace—the peace that passeth understanding—seemed to pervade 
the isle. The people that had hitherto sat in darkness now saw a great light, 
and those who hitherto had been noted only for their evil deeds now became 
gentle and teachable, and began to lead simple, consistent, Christian lives. Truly, 
if such a change as this were the sole result wrought by the mission, the lives of 
Cross, Hunt, Hazlewood, Polglaze, and Baker were not laid down in vain, when 
one by one they died at their posts from sheer over-work. At least the first four 
did so. Mr. Baker was murdered, as I mentioned in writing from Viti Levu.” 
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Very pleasing accounts are given of the native agents. One whose 
name was Mbulu, but who had the prophet Joel’s name given him when 
he became a Christian, in the Fiji form Joeli, specially attracted the 
interest of our author. “I have rarely met any man so perfectly simple, 
or so unmistakably in earnest. He proved himself so thoroughly 
worthy of confidence, that in due time he was ordained as a native 
minister and sent to take charge of the remote cluster of islands of 
which Ono is the principal.” 


“ He has been a Christian teacher in Fiji for the last thirty years—that is, 
from the beginning—amid noise and tumult of war, and in the thick of all the 
devilry of cannibalism. He has been the old king’s special teacher,—and many 
a difficult day he has had with him and all his handsome, strong-willed sons and 
daughters. They are all very much attached to him. 

“There is no doubt that his magnificent physical development has tended to 
increase his ascendancy over a race which naturally looks up to one whose 
stature at once proclaims him to be tamata ndina (a man indeed), That such he 
is, is testified by the deep scars on one arm, which tell of such a triumph, and 
such power of endurance, as no Fijian living can boast of. 
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“Many years ago he had a dream about an encounter with a shark. This so 
haunted him, that for many days he refused to swim, as was his wont, in the 
deep water near the mouth of the river. At length, yielding to the persuasions 
of other bold swimmers, he ventured in, and was far ahead of his companions, 
when suddenly he beheld the monster of his dream coming straight towards him. 
There was not a moment for hesitation. As the cruel jaws opened, he plunged 
his arm down the throat of the sbark, and, grasping its tongue by the root, held 
it firmly, while with the other arm he swam towards the shore, dragging the 
brute after him. As he reached the bank he fell down in a dead faint from 
exhaustion and loss of blood ; but his wounds were speedily dressed, and the arm 
recovered almost all its power.” 


Our author was in Bau when Joeli died :— 

“Bau, 7th May, 1877. 

“Last night there was great wailing and lamentation in Bau, for soon after 
midnight Joeli passed away, and died nobly as he had lived. He was quite con- 
scious to the very last, and the expression of the grand old face was simply beauti- 
ful—so radiant, as of one without a shadow of doubt concerning the home he 
was so near. No man ever more truly earned the right to say, “I have fought 
a good fight—I have kept the faith;” and none ever was more truly humble. 
If ever the crown of righteousness is awarded by a righteous Judge to His true 
and faithful servants, assuredly Joeli will not fail to stand in that blessed 
company. 

“This morning we went to look once more on the face we all loved so truly. 
He looked grand in death as in life, lying on a square of rich black-brown tappa, 
his head pillowed on a large roll of native cloth, his beautiful white hair thrown 
back as a halo, and his long white beard adding to his patriarchal beauty. Over 
his feet were thrown two beautifully fine Samoan mats. His poor widow Ekkesa, 
his pretty granddaughter, and many other women, and students from the college, 
were all weeping bitterly, as those who had lost their wise and loving counsellor 
and guide. The king and all his family also mourn sorely, for Joeli has ever 
been their true and faithful friend and minister; and many a time has he vainly 
pleaded with the old chief in the long years ere he could be brought to abandon 
the vile customs of heathenism.” 


Miss Gordon Cumming was much struck by the generosity of the Fijian 
converts in their gifts to the Christian cause, as manifested at the 
missionary meetings :— 


“The first meeting of this sort at which I was present was held at the junction 
of two heads of the great Rewa river, the Wai Nimbooco and the Wai Nimala. 
On the first day, the people of seventeen towns (or villages) assembled, and the 
crowd must have numbered fully 2000. On the following day about ten more 
towns arrived, and, with slight variations, the programme was repeated. We 
sat under trees on the river-bank, facing the village green, and each town came up 
in turn in procession, all quaintly dressed up as if for a fancy ball, and marched 
slowly past us, every one carrying his offering in his mouth for greater security 
—a purse at once novel and self-acting ; for, as both hands were often busy with 
spear and fan, it was a saving of trouble, and by no means disrespectful, just to 
spit out the coin on the mat spread to receive offerings. Some had quite a 
mouthful to give—three or four shillings. The latter was a sum much aimed at, 
as the donors of such large contributions had the pride of knowing that their 
names would appear in a printed list !—an honour not wholly without attraction 
even in Fiji.” 


At another place the offering took place in the open air:— 


_ “After lunch came what I may call the offertory, as every one brought accord- 
ing to his ability for the furtherance and support of Christian work. We now 
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found our places set on the other side of the village green, lest it might seem as 
if the offerings now to be made were to the chief instead of the mission. First 
1000 women advanced single file, each bringing a mat, or a bunch of live crabs, 
or dried fish, or a basket of yams—one brought a ludicrous roast parrot ; then as 
many men came up, bringing six or eight large turtle, seven or eight live pigs, 
fowls, yams, palm-cloth, kc. One tiny child brought a large cock in his arms, 
He was such a jolly little chap—well oiled, with scarlet sulu (kilt) of turkey-red, 
and white native cloth, and quaint, partially shaven head—they shave in such 
odd patterns, leaving little tufts and curls. Then followed all the usual very 
graceful dances, which I have so often described, and some new ones, in which 
every dancer carried a dried fish, let into a piece of a split cocoa-palm leaf, and 
waved it fan-like, just to mark them as fishers. Everywhere we note the same 
wonderful flexibility and marvellous time kept in most intricate ballet-figures, 
But coarse sticks take the place of the old carved clubs, and some ungraceful 
traces of British trade appear. Here one man was dressed in a large union-jack 
pocket-handkerchief! and a woman wore the foot and stalk of a broken wine- 
glass as an earring! The people appear to be very poor, and less tasteful in 
making their necklace-garlands and kilts. At sunset there was a pause, and then 
Mr. Langham gave the multitude what seemed to be a most impressive little 
address, and a few minutes later the whole 3000 were kneeling prostrate on the 
grass. It was a very striking scene, remembering that these people are only just 
emerging from heathenism ; but they are so very cordial to the mission, and so 
anxious to be taught, it seems hard that there should be such difficulty in getting 
native teachers trained, and this is greatly owing to the lack of white mis- 
sionaries.” 


With one other passage containing a good lecture to the revilers of 
missions, we conclude our extracts from these charming volumes :— 


“To me one of the strangest things here is the unaccountable jealousy of the 
missionaries, and their marvellous influence with the people, which pervades all 
classes of white men, old residents and new-comers alike. To understand the 
position, you must recollect that, forty years ago, two missionaries landed on 
these isles, to find them peopled by cannibals of the most vicious type. Every 
form of crime that the human mind can conceive reigned and ran riot; and the 
few white settlers here were the worst type of reprobates, who could find no 
other hiding-place; for the earliest founders of this colony were a number of 
convicts who, about 1804, escaped from New South Wales, and managed to 
reach Fiji, where, by free use of firearms, they made themselves dreaded, and the 
chiefs courted them as useful allies in war. So these desperadoes gained a 
footing in the isles, and amazed the Fijians themselves by the atrocity of their 
lives. One man, known as Paddy Connor, left fifty sons and daughters to inherit 
his virtues ! 

“Such men as these had certainly not done much to smooth the way for 
Christian teachers ; yet in the forty years which have elapsed since the Wesleyan 
missionaries landed here, they have won over a population of upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand ferocious cannibals. They have trained an immense body of native 
teachers—established schools in every village. The people themselves have built 
churches all over the isles, each of which has a crowded congregation ; and there 
is scarcely a house which has not daily morning and evening family prayer—a 
sound never heard in the white men’s houses ; and of course the old vile customs 
are dropped, and Christian manners take their place. Such is the system of 
supervision by the teachers, that any breach of right living must be at once known, 
and visited by the moral displeasure of those whom the people most respect. 

“ This (and the fact that besides feeding and clothing the native teachers, each 
village once a-year contributes to the general support of the mission) is the ground 
which white men take as an excuse for decrying the excellent missionaries. You 
hear of ‘ their inordinate love of power’ and ‘greediness’; their excellent moral 
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influence is simply ‘priestcraft’; and though the speakers are invariably com- 

lied to acknowledge the good work they have hitherto done, I have actually 
heard men in high position (who have never been beyond Levuka, nor set foot 
ina native church) speak as if that work was now finished, and it was high 
time the contributions of the people should be diverted from the support of the 
mission to the Government treasury ; in fact, as if every shilling paid to their 
teachers was so much of which Government is being defrauded. It is the old 
story of kicking over the ladder by which you have climbed. For most certainly, 
but for the missionaries and their work here, England would have had small 
share in Fiji to-day. A questionable gain, I confess! I must say I am greatly 
disgusted by the tone in which I hear this matter discussed,—not by any of our 
own party, however, for they, one and all, hold the mission in the very highest 
honour, and constantly attend the native services.” 

Though neither the author of these volumes nor the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries are Presbyterians, we do not, we feel sure, use an unwarranted 
freedom when, in name of the whole Presbyterian Alliance, we tender 
to both our hearty thanks. Wesleyans and Presbyterians are good 
friends, and may one day be nearer relations than now. But in the 
presence of such interests as those represented by the Fiji mission, and 
such glorious results of faithful labour in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and before a lady who has so frankly and cordially vindicated 
the much maligned cause of Christian missions, smaller considerations 
pass out of view, and we all rejoice to be “one in Christ.” 


W. G. BLaIKIE. 


Potes of the Dav. 


Union oF CurIsTIAN CouRcHES.—Dr. Brandes of Gottingen has done 
good service to the cause of Church union by rescuing from comparative 
obscurity and oblivion the labours of John Dury, who worked so hard 
to heal the breaches in the German Church, and by sketching his career 
in this, and in the preceding number of this journal. We would call 
especial attention to the closing remarks of Dr. Brandes. The direct, 
tangible result of John Dury’s fifty years’ labour was—nothing. Yet, as 
Dr. Brandes well remarks, he did not labour in vain. He brought about 
a better spirit between the Churches. He helped to break up that 
dogma which the Reformed princes imported from Romanism, and which 
caused so much intolerance and persecution, that in each State there 
must be but one Church organisation. We apply the precedent of 
Dury’s labours to the movement with which this journal is identified— 
the General Presbyterian Alliance. Matter-of-fact people taunt us with 
doing nothing, though even there the taunt is hardly deserved. But 
even if we should be found to have done nothing, we may be doing a 
great deal. We may achieve no positive results, yet we may in many 
ways help to bring the Churches closer to one another. We may labour 
for fifty years like Dury, and see no scheme of union consummated ; yet 
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we may be sensibly and steadily advancing the spirit of union. It jg 
true such a career may seem to most men a poor one. To have no 
tangible trophies may seem equivalent to failure. We must in that case 
appeal to men of larger views and wider vision, who do not confine them. 
selves to immediate results and outward changes, but believe in prin- 
ciples and ponder tendencies, and by faith see the day of victory afar 
off. We hope the friends of Presbyterian union will not be weary of 
well-doing. In the solar system, the planets Mercury and Venus some. 
times seem to us to pursue a retrograde orbit, though their course js 
really progressive, in consequence of their being nearer the sun than 
our earth. Ifthe cause of Presbyterian Church union should seem to 
retrograde—and there are such appearances—the retrogression can only 
be local and temporary. Steadily pursued, the cause cannot but advance, 
for it is pleasing in the sight of God. And surely the sight recently 
witnessed in the United States is a sign of progress—the restoration of 
fraternal intercourse between the churches North and South. This isa 
blessed event, and it is a pleasure to us to remember that the Presby- 
terian Council at Edinburgh, as well as that at Philadelphia, contributed 
towards it, inasmuch as brethren of both Churches met for the first time 
at Edinburgh on a common platform, and found that they could co- 
operate together. So let us thank God and take courage. 

WHAT THE QUAKERS ARE Sayinc.—After their yearly meeting, the 
Friends are accustomed to issue a pastoral letter to their Churches with 
comments and counsels on the state of religion, and the events of the 
day. The epistle for 1882 is less racy and incisive than some of its 
predecessors ; yet, as indicating the view of things taken by a body so 
distinguished for calmness and circumspection as the Friends, it is not 
without its interest to others. It would appear that hitherto Sunday 
schools, or First Day schools, have not been in any way recognised by 
the Society ; but now steps have been taken to bring them into the 
ecclesiastical circle, and great interest is expressed in them and in other 
evangelistic agencies. The duty of promoting missions at home and 
abroad is strongly urged on the ground that it is equally a duty to con- 
fess Christ and induce others to accept of Him. On the subject of 
Ireland the letter says :— 


“We turn with an interest not easy to describe towards our Irish brethren and 
fellow-countrymen, for whom, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, there has 
been aroused in this meeting a deep and heartfelt sympathy, under the peculiar 
trials through which they are now passing. It is not our purpose to revive the 
recollection of wrongs or outrages which have afflicted so many hearts, and made 
so many homes desolate. We would rather point to the spirit in which they 
ought to be met. Wrongs are not to be redressed by violence or passion, but 
rather by the patient exercise of love, and by genuine moral courage in maintain- 
ing the truth. We cannot too often remember that all men are by creation 
brethren, children of the same Father in heaven, and objects of the love of the 
same blessed Redeemer, Let that mind be in us which was also in Christ Jesus. 
Then would hard and acrimonious feelings cease, and all bitterness and evil 
speaking be put away.” 
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Another point noticed is the lawless spirit which is one of the signs 
of the times ; and for this too the Gospel furnishes the only efficient 
remedy :— 


«“ Among the signs of the times is the spirit of lawlessness, working by deeds 
of violence and murder. In view of this, the lesson to Christians is to watch, to 
pray, and to labour. The Gospel is all-powerful to win the most lawless from the 
service of Satan to the service of Christ. As Christians, let us not shrink from 
doing our part in entreating those who are suffering from sin in all its malignity 
to accept ‘saving health’ from the great Physician. In beautiful and encouraging 
contrast with the dark side of the picture is the blessing that attends evangelistic 
effort. The invitations of the Gospel carried into the highways, ‘into the streets 
and lanes of the city,’ are received gladly by multitudes, Efforts, in connection 
with the Gospel, to remove the sin of intemperance are also largely blessed, and 
appear to be attaining national proportions.” 


It is interesting to read these gentle counsels to an excited people ; 
and we doubt not that if Friends, in their calm way, were to talk with 
the Irish, however great their excitement, they would not be long of 
bringing them, under God’s blessing, to a calmer mind. 

Goop or EviL—wHICH Is GAINING ?7—In a transition state like the 
present, it is quite easy to say a great deal that is true and to the point 
on each side of this question. Our recent Church censuses, for example, 
made it appear that neglect of Christian ordinances was in the ascend- 
ant. The progress of Bradlaughism in England and Ingersollism in 
America, would seem to indicate that secularism is prevailing. The 
dreadful facts commented on by Miss Ellice Hopkins respecting the 
immoral upbringing of girls and young women in England would lead 
us to think that the lines of Sodom were to be found in our country. 
The opium traffic continues unchanged. On the other hand, witness 
the wonderful effects of the work of Mr. Moody and that of Mr. Murphy. 
Witness the great increase in the intelligent study of the Bible, as 
evinced by the class of commentaries that are now brought out, and 
the qualities both in authors and in readers which these imply. When 
we think of the “Speaker's Commentary,” the “Pulpit Commentary,” 
Bishop Ellicott’s New Testament, Clark’s Handbooks, the Cambridge 
Handbooks, and the like, it becomes evident that the Bible is 
studied by multitudes at the present day as it never was in any former 
age. We may have fewer of those devout, old-fashioned readers who 
pored exclusively over the English version, and could almost repeat it 
by heart. But we have far more readers bent on learning what was 
really meant, and what was actually understood, in the communications 
which God made of old to men. Even the Sabbath, which in the United 
States has been described as a “lost institution,” and which in Great 
Britain seems to be changing its character, comes in sometimes for 
honourable recognition. ‘The debate.in the House of Commons some 
months ago on galleries and museums, recognised at least the work- 
man’s right to a day of rest, and further recognised the principle that 
whenever the day of rest is taken for secular recreation, there is no 
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reason why it should not be taken for secular labour. We observe that 
one of the Baptist churches in America has arraigned a leading deacon, 
a rich man, president of a railroad, for causing work to be done on the 
railroad on the Lord’s Day. There is still much true regard to God’s 
will and authority, though side by side with it there is abounding care- 
lessness. All the more need for Christians coming out decidedly, and 
maintaining openly and earnestly the claims of God’s law, of God’s Day, 
and God’s house, in opposition to the spirit that would sweep them all 
away. 

THe Open-Arr Season.—The time of the year has come when all 
who can manage it are much in the open air. Tourists are having 
their Continental holiday. The dwellers in cities are rushing to the 
sea-side. The sportsman is on the moors. The evangelist is at his 
corner, proclaiming the Word of life. Church operations, however, for 
the most part, become comparatively languid. Many churches, of 
which it is not the fault that they are too much open at any time, are 
shut up in autumn. In itself the change from town to country is very 
desirable. The more that our city population can be brought into con- 
tact with the freshness, the brightness, and the purity of nature the 
better. The green hills and bright sky of the country are a perpetual 
sermon to the man of the town,—a symbol to the Christian worker of 
the moral renovation he is striving to accomplish. There is, of course, 
the danger always attending the spirit of abandon. Christian workers 
may generally rest by changing their employment and their scene more 
effectually than by doing nothing. Continental travel enlarges the 
sympathies of earnest men and women, and reveals the needs of poor 
struggling Churches abroad. One class ought to awaken much concern 
—those that are left behind. There will always be a large class that 
cannot enjoy the luxury of the country. What is the effect likely to 
be produced on their minds towards the Church and its services when 
the labourers are absent, and the churches of the “‘ better class” closed ? 
Not very beneficial, we fear. Might not more be done in the way of 
exchange between town and country ministers at this season? As the 
town minister returns with fresh zest to his work after his month in 
the country, so might the country minister after his month in the town. 
The labours of the country minister in the town would need to be 
among the class of congregations that do not emigrate in autumn. It 
might do these much good to hear a fresh and earnest voice lifted up 
on their behalf at the time when all their class are apt to think of 
themselves as forgotten and left behind. 
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American Notes, 





GENERAL ASSEMBLIES.—During the months of May and June, Pres- 
byterianism is pretty much to the front on this side of the Atlantic. 
The varied sections of the Presbyterian Church are so numerous, and 
socially so influential, that even the secular journals have to take some 
notice of their Church meetings. The notice may be tolerably brief, as 
when a leading New York newspaper of world-famed enterprise gave 
recently a seven-line paragraph respecting the Northern General 
Assembly, and a two-column account of a prize-fight. Still, it is a notice. 

In my last letter I mentioned that, in the Northern Assembly, a 
resolution identical in terms with one adopted in the Southern Assembly 
had passed unanimously, whose effect is the establishment between the 
two great Churches of fraternal relations. On several former occasions 
the Northern Church had made overtures in the same direction, but 
unsuccessfully. This year the Southern Church took the initiative, and 
with the happiest result. It was not to be expected that so large a 
body as this General Assembly would agree in a moment to the proposal 
of their Southern brethren. Many members live in what were once 
the Border States, where the conflict between freedom and slavery was 
the keenest ; and some of these were hardly able to bury the past so 
quickly. Others, of the new critical school, judging that, in case of 
close relations between the Churches, the Old Standards party in the 
Northern Church would be made overwhelmingly strong, did not speci- 
ally desire any intimacy with the Southern Church. Nevertheless, the 
resolution was adopted, and with wonderful heartiness and joy. Next 
year the Assembly will meet at Saratoga, and will then receive a dele- 
gation from the Southern Church, bringing with them the olive branch ; 
while a delegation from the Northern Church will attend the Southern 
Assembly. 

This action must not be regarded as equivalent to organic union. 
It will be many a year before either Church will care to look at such 
union. Besides, there is no special necessity for it. The unity of the 
Christian Church exists despite visible separation ; and surely true 
unity exists between Presbyterians when these accept the same Confes- 
sion, adhere to the same polity, and regard and treat each other as 
brethren 2? Organic union of Christian Churches has its advantages ; 
but it has also its drawbacks, and may at times be purchased too 
dearly. All the practical ends secured by incorporation can be equally 
secured by a judicious system of co-operation; so that no reason 
appears why the two Churches should not work side by side till Provi- 
dence plainly calls to some great re-arrangement of the ecclesiastical 
field on this side of the ocean. 

VOL. VIII.—NO, XLIV. L 
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The Assembly which has just closed will be memorable for its 
deliverance respecting theological teachers and teaching. The theo. 
logical seminaries in the United States are, as a whole, supported or 
endowed by private liberality, and as such not under the direct. control 
of the Assembly. Even the Professors are appointed not by the 
Assembly, but by the local trustees or managers. Hence an erratic 
professor, should there be such, has more freedom with us than in 
sritain. This state of matters, along with the disturbed condition of 
the theological atmosphere generally, has made the Church sensitive as 
to the exercise of even legitimate freedom, and hence the adoption of 
the following resolution :— 





“That, in view of crude and dangerous utterances of many of the secular and 
religious papers, periodicals, and books, and of some of the pulpits of the land, 
resulting from the introduction and prevalence of German mysticism and higher 
criticism and of philosophic speculations and so-called scientific evolution; in view 
of the alarming defections from the faith of the Gospel, both in this country and 
abroad, and which seriously threaten our own beloved Church ; and in view of 
the fact that the revealed Word of God, the Holy Scriptures, is the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice, and therefore the only hope of mankind, your 
Committee recommend that this Assembly, in the name of the great Head of the 
Church, solemnly warn all who give instruction in our theological seminaries 
against inculeating any views or adopting any methods which may tend to 
unsettle faith in the doctrine of the Divine origin and plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, held by our Church or in our Presbyterian system of doctrine, either 
by ignoring or depreciating the supernatural element in Divine revelation, or by 
exalting human conjecture and speculation above historical and Divine facts and 
truths, or by applying hypotheses of evolution, unverified and incapable of 
verification, to the Word of the living God.” 


It is said that long before the reading of the resolution was finished, 
the Assembly began to express its concurrence by cheering, and this so 
heartily and so universally as to drown the voice of the reader, and 
then, when the question was put to the vote, the whole house without 
a single exception rose to their feet to give special significance to their 
action, and by one great “aye” that rolled out as the sound of many 
waters, proclaimed their loyalty to the old faiths and the old paths. 

In the Southern Assembly one of the leading questions was, of course, 
the establishing of fraternal relations with their brethren in the North. 
While there was a strong tide of feeling in favour of the movement, a 
number of massive boulders lay right in the channel and over and round 
these the current of debate swayed and swirled, until at length, with a 
unanimity hardly less than that of the Northern Assembly, the house 
adopted its momentous resolution. Now that the fourth estate—as 
mighty a power in Church matters as in politics—has been heard from, it 
is plain that the action of the Assembly is heartily sustained by the 
Church. 

Among the other matters that occupied the Assembly was the “Sam. 
Park” case. Sam. Park is a coloured minister who, notwithstanding many 
defects in literary attainments, had been ordained by the Presbytery of 
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Memphis to minister to some coloured people in a certain locality. As an 
ordained man, even though not a pastor in charge, Mr. Park had a seat in 
the Presbytery, and frequently used his franchise as such. On a certain 
occasion his vote was objected to, he having been ordained to the minis- 
try, it was said, for the benefit only of coloured people. The Presbytery 
took this view of the case, but the Synod on an appeal sustained Mr. 
Park, affirming that Presbyterianism knows nothing of different kinds 
of ordination among ministers, so that Mr. Park’s ordination qualified 
him to minister to white people as well as to black, if the former wished 
him, and that, in any case, it made him the peer of any other minister 
inside the Church. From this the Presbytery appealed to the General 
Assembly, where, after careful consideration, the Synod was sus- 
tained. 

As for the regular work of the Church, progress in liberality and 
enlargement of plans of work in every direction formed the order of the 
day, for as the South recovers from her deeply impoverished condition, 
she delights to take part in every evangelistic enterprise. 

In the United Presbyterian Church, the “Great Debate ” had instru- 
mental music for its theme. By a rule in the Directory for Public 
Worship of this Church, the use of instrumental music in the worship 
of God was forbidden. For a number of years there has been consider- 
able friction because of this rule. The Assembly of last year—though 
strongly supporting the rule, and believing that the majority of the 
Church would do so—agreed, as a means of peace, that the Presbyteries 
should be asked to vote “repeal” or “not repeal” on the rule. In this 
Church the vote on overtures, &c., &c., sent down by the Assembly, is 
taken, not by Presbyteries voting “yes” or “no”—for in such a case 
Presbyteries are numerically equal, irrespective of their actual strength 
or influence—but by the members of the Presbyteries voting, the whole 
number of votes cast determining the matter. This is certainly a much 
more likely way of learning what is wanted—the mind of the whole 
Church—than that ordinarily followed. The result of the vote on this 
occasion was that 1233 votes were cast, and of these 6203 voted repeal, 
and 6124 voted »ot repeal, while nine persons did not vote. In de- 
claring, in suitable terms, that the rule was repealed, the Assembly 
guarded its position by stating what, in its judgment, the vote expressed, 
in the following resolution :— 

“That this decislon is not to be considered as authorising instrumental music 
in the worship of God, but simply as a declaration of the judgment of the Church 
that there is no sufficient Bible authority for an absolutely exclusive rule on the 
subject,” 

The minority are very much chagrined at the result, and are very 
liberal of strong language, directed especially against the Rev. Dr. Kerr, 
of Pittsburg—on whom, by the way, Princeton has just conferred the 
merited degree of LL.D.—whose newspaper, The United Presbyterian, 
has been of great service to the repealers. 
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In the Cumberland Assembly there came up for discussion the relations 
of that Church to the Presbyterian Alliance. 

As their delegates to the Philadelphia Council were not received, on 
the grounds that the relations of their Church to the Constitution had 
not been defined, they have resolved to appoint delegates to the Belfast 
Council, to meet in 1884, for the avowed purpose of having that Council 
declare what, in its judgment, are the relations of the Cumberland 
Church to the consensus. 

During the late keen controversy in Iowa, over a proposed amendment 
to the existing laws, to the effect of prohibiting the sale or manufacture 
of intoxicants (our amendment, we rejoice to say, just carried), the 
reformed Presbyterians (old side) were greatly exercised as to their duty. 
As keen abstainers they desired the success of the amendment, but as 
steadfast Covenanters, they shrank from identification with the State. 
At the recent meeting of their Synod, the question came up for discussion, 
when leave was given to vote for the amendment as being a matter of 
morals. 

The proceedings of the other Churches in my next letter. 


QUEBEC. G. D. MATTHEWs. 


General Surbev. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
ScotcH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


THE news from Blantyre is not quite satisfactory. Dr. Dean and 
his wife—both of them very devoted to their work—who went out to 
Africa less than a year ago, have been obliged to return. Dr. Dean 
had attack after attack of fever, and at one time there was but 
little hope of his rallying. It looks as if Blantyre were not the 
extremely healthy situation it was once supposed to be. ‘Then 
“thieving of mission property is on the increase,” and there are 
threatenings of war among the surrounding chiefs. 

At Livingstonia, too, there has been suffering. ‘Most of us,’ 
writes Dr. Laws, “ have had a dose of fever.” Happily peace has been 
established between the “Zulus of the Uplands” and the people round 
Bandawi, now the principal station. Mr. Stewart, who has been explor- 
ing and mapping out the east side of Lake Nyassa, intended by May 
last to be at work again on the road to Tanganyika. Mr. Stewart and 
his party found one of Bishop Steere’s men—Rey. Mr. Johnson—who had 
come down to the lake with a Mr. Jansen. Mr. Jansen had died a few 
days before the arrival of the Livingstonia steamer, and Mr. Johnson 
had been robbed. 
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of membership in these. 
In the “report” on its “supplemented ” charges 
it states that notwithstanding a steady decrease in 
the population, the membership of these charges has been fully 
maintained during the last two years. 
about £1, 10s. per member. 
Presbyterian ministers is now £268, £60 more than it was twelve 


in rural parishes 


years ago. 


The United Presbyterians have what seems to us an important 
institution in Glasgow for the training of evangelists. 
given in Biblical Interpretation, Systematic Theology, the Evidences of 
Christianity, and (not of least importance) in English Language and 


Literature. 


The “Salvation Army ’ 
interest in the Church of England. 


ways of the Salvation people. 


create “ alarm.” 
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The two Scotch missions to East Africa have, however, suffered but little 
in comparison with others in those regions of plagues and savage men. 
As pointed out in the Church of Scotland Record, the Universities 
Mission lost nearly all its first missionaries, with its devoted head, 
Bishop Mackenzie ; within eighteen months after its commencement, 
the Nyanza Mission lost six of its agents, three of whom were murdered, 
and the ground there has since been maintained only by heroic faith and 
self-denial ; of twelve men sent out to Lake Tanganyika, by the London 
Missionary Society, “four died,” and three had to return “ prostrated 
But the ground is still maintained, and men have not 
been wanting to fill the vacancies. 

However it be in towns, it does not appear that in Scotch country dis- 
tricts the population is drawing off from connection with the Christian 
We believe that the Established Church reports an increase 
So, too, does the United Presbyterian Church. 





almost all, no doubt, 





Their contributions average 
income of the 


Instruction is 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
is continuing to awaken a vast amount of 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Cairns, “ General” Booth intimates, have subscribed to its funds. A 
week or two ago, the Bishop of Bath and Wells was present at a Salva- 
tion meeting at Bristol ; and Bishop How preached in East London to 
a churchful of Salvationists, who listened, it was said, with evident 
enjoyment and edification to the devout High Churchman. 

But quite recently, things have begun to assume another aspect. 
Lord Shaftesbury has lifted up his voice in strong protest against the 
Mr. Stevenson Blackwood, one of the 
lay leaders of the Evangelical party, and hitherto sympathetic with 
the Army, is no less decisive in his condemnation: the proceedings at 
the opening of the Congress Hall at Clapton he regards as simply an 
“intolerable row ;” and he thinks the movement too much of an appeal 
to mere fleshly excitement, and its “ doctrines of sinlessness” fitted to 
A long letter to “General” Booth from the Broad 
Church Dean of Wells is to the same effect. 
“Army” has done good, and says that he was very anxious to be able 


He admits that the 
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to co-operate with it. But he has now serious “ anxiety, and not a few 
misgivings.” He points out that the Salvationists are becoming more 
and more merely a new sect; that they are strengthening themselves 
from other Christian bodies ; that they fail to recognise the sacraments 
in their teaching; and that in their “all-night” meetings they are 
entering on a new and most dangerous course. Yet more plainly and 
strongly speaks Canon Farrar in a sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey. The Canon, Broad Church though he be, can join in the invi- 
tation to Messrs. Moody and Sankey ; but with this new and preten- 
tious religious movement he has lost apparently all patience. He 
speaks of the “fantastic vanity of its usurped military titles ;” of its 
announcements in the War Cry, “too shocking to be read ;” of its 
“ puff, and push, and fuss, and noise.” “Shouting, dancing, handker- 
chief-waving, flag-flying, shouts of laughter, volley-firing to order,” is 
this, he asks, “the fitting worship of Him before whom the angels veil 
their faces?” In a discussion on the subject in the Canterbury 
Diocesan Conference, the speeches, though not unkindly, were generally 
depreciatory or condemnatory. 

A Conference of clergy and laity was held in the end of June at 
Sion College, on Church Patronage and the Sale of Livings. A resolu- 
tion, moved by one M.P. and seconded by another, was carried, that 
“no measure of reform would be satisfactory” which does not confer 
on the parishioners a right of veto, “direct or indirect.” It was stated 
that in the June lists of two patronage agents, there were 210 advow- 
sons and 37 next presentations offered for sale. 

The Ghurch Times asserts that there are 3000 congregations in the 
Church of England which contribute neither to home nor foreign 
missions. 

The Guardian is more than a little discomposed by the project of a 
“Catholic League” which has for its object “the complete restoration 
of the catholic privileges inherent in the Church of England ;” such as 
the use of incense, masses for the dead, worship of the Virgin, &c. But 
after all, is that anything greatly out of the way? The Guardian 
surely knows of hundreds of churches in which incense is daily used, 
and masses said both for the dead and living. Between the doctrine 
and ritual of the Catholic League and that of the Church Union there 
is no real difference. 

The burial question in England is far from being settled. Strange 
revelations are coming out before a committee of the House of 
Commons. For example, the ratepayers of Kensington, a few years 
ago, purchased three acres of burial-ground for £1000; but, having 
done that, they must pay the further sum of £6500 to the clergy 
for permission to dispose of their property for burial purposes. When 
the parish sells a “private earth grave” for £1, 5s. the vicar imposes 
a tax of two guineas in addition. When the parish sells a “brick 
grave” for £4, 8s. the vicar demands £6 more as his share. When 
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the parish sells a grave in the ‘“‘catacombs” for £5, the vicar puts in 
his claim for £9. The state of matters in Wales is even worse. It 
seems mortuary fees still exist, and in some parts of England people 
have to pay penalties to the clergy for dying. 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


The “London Chapel Building Society,” which was instituted in 
1848, has aided in the erection of 142 chapels, “costing, in the 
aggregate, upwards of £700,000, and affording accommodation for 
106,000 persons. Between this society and the London Congre- 
gational Union, which numbers 190 churches, a co-operative union 
has been formed for carrying on church extension in London. It is 
proposed to spend £18,000 a-year for six years in this work. 

At this period are held the annual meetings of the Independent 
Colleges. At New College, St. John’s Wood, we learn from the report 
that there was an attendance of students, during the past year, of 62 ; 
at Hackney, of 25 ; and at Cheshunt, of 37. The annual expenses of 
these three institutions amounted to £12,800, or about £103 per student. 

The Baptists have been holding a ‘Conference on Rural Churches.” 
These are often very small, and, with a decreasing population and many 
adverse influences to contend against, they have a sore struggle for 
existence. The conference adopted a series of resolutions, the sum of 
which is that an effort should be made, in some cases, to group smaller 
congregations together, and, in others, to affiliate them to larger congre- 
gations ; that lay pastorates should be encouraged ; that the income of 
the Union should be increased, to enable it to make larger grants of 
aid to the village churches. 

Five out of the six new missionaries have now been appointed to the 
Congo Mission, and there are several applications for the “ vacant post.” 
It is expected that a great missionary mecting will soon be held in 
connection with the departure of four missionaries to Africa and thie 
“completion and despatch of the new steamer, the gift of Mr. Arthing- 
ton, of Leeds, intended for the navigation of Stanley Pool and the vast 
reaches of the Upper Congo.” 

MILDMAY CONFERENCE. 

This conference met in June. It was very largely attended. The 
great hall, seated for 2500 people, proved insufficient, and there were 
overflow meetings in a marquee on the lawn. Among the subjects 
discussed were—Foreign Missions ; Home Missions ; the Continent of 
Europe, and the openings afforded there for the Gospei; the Blue 
Ribbon Crusade; the Open Air Mission; Church and Colportage, 
&e. “Strange enough,” says the Nonconformist, “ the Salvation Army 
was this year dropped out of the programme.’ The conference closed 
by a communion service, for which 2500 tickets were distributed. 
The principal address was given by the Presbyterian Dr. A. Saphir. 
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GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 


LIBERALISM IN BALE, BERNE, THURGOVIE, ZURICH. 


THE moral and religious condition of German Switzerland is in no 
degree superior to that of French Switzerland, which we have already 
endeavoured to describe. There, as here, religious Radicalism is doing its 
work, and the identification of the Church with the body politic is bear- 
ing its evil fruits. Even in the most religious canton, that of Bale, 
Liberalism (so-called) has gained a complete victory. It had previously 
succeeded, within the last few years, in gaining admission for a certain 
number of its representatives into the pastoral body ; and on the 5th 
of February last, it obtained the majority in the Synod, where two- 
thirds of the members now belong to false Liberalism, or avowed atheism! 
Nevertheless, at Bale, as at Geneva, the majority of the people professing 
the Reformed faith is opposed to this self-styled Liberalism. But, 
thanks to the somewhat abundant means of the Swiss, chiefly of the 
east—either on a temporary visit or permanently resident—the party of 
negation has the victory, both in political and ecclesiastical matters. 
Besides, a considerable portion of the Evangelical population is connected 
with the Methodists, the Baptist, the Irvingites, or the Adventists, who 
on principle refrain from taking part in ecclesiastical elections. It 
might seem that the natural consequence of a similar state of matters 
ought to be, as at Neuchatel, the foundation of a Church independent 
of the State. But the idea of a national religion is still too deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, the mass of the people still feel too much aversion 
to dissent, to allow room for fearing a disruption by the Evangelical 
party. Hence the Evangelicals have organised a Church within the 
Church. They have set up Evangelical services for public worship, and 
for catechisings, parallel with those carried on by the Liberals, wherever 
this is possible. They have likewise instituted separate celebrations of 
the Lord’s Supper. At the first election of “ Liberal” pastors, the 
Evangelicals, both pastors and laymen, resolved to have no connection 
with their opponents, as far as regards the Lord’s Supper and preach- 
ing; accordingly, none of the one party now assist in the services 
of the other, At the festivals of last Christmas, in the only parish 
of the Cathedral, the Liberal pastors had twenty-eight communi- 
cants, while the Evangelicals had more than fifteen hundred. Some 
members of the Synod would have wished that body to condemn, or 
attempt to interdict those separate services, but it will not dare to do 
so. It would perhaps thereby provoke a wholesale desertion of the 
Church, and this would prove its own ruin, such a secession being 
sufficient to bring about the separation of the Church from the State. 
The Liberals, however, cannot exist without State pay ; hence they will 
continue to labour for the de-Christianisation of the Church, and one of 
the first measures proposed will be to make baptism no longer indispen- 
sable for Church membership. 
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There are thus in Bale, at present, two religious associations, com- 
pletely distinct, which meet within the pale of one and the same 
National Church. For the Evangelical party, the task is considerable ; 
but they have courageously accepted the offer of battle. Not content 
with carrying on the mission among the heathen, through their powerful 
Missionary Society, the oldest and the most important on the Continent, 
they have organised a Home Mission, which is not without fruit. 

The same spectacle presents itself in all the Reformed centres of German 
Switzerland, the people everywhere asserting their supremacy in Church 
as well as in State, Radicalism in politics everywhere drawing after it 
Radicalism in religion. The city of Berne, which hitherto had only men of 
faith as its pastors, has also just seen Liberalism established in its chairs. 
On the 5th of March, the first ‘‘ Liberal” pastor was elected in that 
city. This victory was received in the Church of the Holy Spirit, near 
the railway station, with cheers on the part of the populace. One of 
the Councillors of State, formerly a pastor, and son of the famous 
author, Jeremias Gotthelf, had formed a vigorous propaganda in behalf 
of the representative of “modern ideas.” Parallel services have been 
established at Berne also ; but there, as at Bale, courage is not lost. 
Within and without the National Church, labour is carried on for the 
advancement of the Messiah’s kingdom. A Free Church has been 
formed even in the city ; the Methodists are carrying on an important 
work in the canton, especially in the Seeland district, and already count 
some thousands of adherents. The Evangelical Society of Berne—a 
large home-missionary association, which last year celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary—carries on its work even in the most remote valleys, and 
usually draws to its annual gatherings some thousands of members, 
full of faith and fire. 

The canton of Thurgovie also, since 1870, has enjoyed the privilege 
of meeting in National Synod. Only this year has it been noticed that 
this body, which numbers fifty pastors, opened its meetings without any 
prayer being offered. It was proposed that the practice should be 
introduced, but the proposal was rejected by the Synod. The members 
assemble and discuss matters as if they formed a meeting of share- 
holders. The poverty of the pastors makes itself widely felt in this 
canton, as in the other cantons of German Switzerland. Bursaries have 
been founded under the name of the Lang Fund, in memory of one of 
the most eloquent leaders of the Liberal party, but hitherto without 
much success. The Evangelicals have had recourse to the same means, 

The canton of Zurich is in no better condition. There, too, the 
Church is given up to the hands of the multitude, who can assemble 
before the ballot-boxes to nominate Liberal pastors, but who desert 
the places of public worship because they have nothing to get there. 
In this canton also reactionary efforts are put forth against the evil. 
An Evangelical society is at work in the city and in the canton. 

The absorption of the Church by the State has thus produced its evil 
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fruits in Switzerland. But a reaction seems beginning to arise within 
the Liberal party itself. Some are afraid of the moral results flowing 
from the de-Christianisation of our people. Drunkenness is actually 
making fearful progress among us, and murders show a rapid increase, 
In 1874 the Federal Constitution abolished capital punishment ; but it 
has been found necessary to return to the former state of things, and 
once more render possible the infliction of the penalty. Several can- 
tons have anew inscribed it in their criminal code. The Federal Cham- 
bers and the Cantonal Grand Councils are pledged to introduce bills 
against drunkenness. The number of citizens fit to carry arms is 
annually diminishing, while the number of illiterate persons is on the 
increase. We like to think that good will arise from excess of evil, 
and that a time of awakening will come to shake these dry bones, 
and to quicken this dead body. 


GENEVA. Louis RUFFET. 


AUSTRALIAN PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE. 


THIs important Conference, which indicates in the far-off region of 
Australia the same desire for co-operation and fellowship among Pres- 
byterian Churches which the Presbyterian Alliance itself manifests 
among the Churches generally, held its third meeting at Sydney, in 
New South Wales, on the 18th April last. There were present eleven 
ministers and two elders from Victoria, two ministers from South 
Australia, one from Western Australia ; while a large number from New 
South Wales, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Queensland were not ofti- 
cially represented, having *been somehow hindered from sending dele- 
gates. The Conference is growing in interest, and many points arise 
which deeply concern the future prosperity and usefulness of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Australia. The spirit manifested at the meeting in 
Sydney was excellent. A new impetus was given by it to the Presby- 
terian cause. We subjoin a brief synopsis of the principal proceedings. 


First Day. 

The Rev. A. Adam, M.A., Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, 
occupied the chair at the first morning meeting. He delivered a brief address, in 
which he referred to the progress the colonies had made during the last thirty 
years, and explained that the Conference grew out of a sense of common difli- 
culties, dangers, and needs. After appointing clerks, the business of the session 
was opened by a paper from the Rev. Mr. Macready, of Sydney, in which he 
urged the propriety of the Colonial Churches continuing as they are, each being 
allowed to do its own work in its own way. After a lengthened discussion, a 
motion was carried appointing a committee to “prepare a draft code of rules 
applicable to all the colonies.” This, the motion stated, would be submitted to 
another Conference, and laid before the General Assemblies of the Churches. 

In the evening, the chair was filled by the Rev. J. Cosh, M.A., Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Mr. Cosh referred to the design 
of the Conference, and expressed the earnest hope that it would lead to the 
formation of one large, strong Church—the Presbyterian Church of Australia. 
The Rev. Mr Gray, from South Australia, gave an account of the condition of 
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Presbyterianism in that colony. They had but one Presbytery and eighteen 
congregations, seven of which were i for want of men. They had also 
seven ‘preaching stations. They had twenty-five Sunday schools, with 217 
teachers and 1799 scholars. 

The Rev. James Megaw gave the statistics of the Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria. They had 136 ministers in charges, 147 congregations, twelve preach- 
ing stations, and twelve Presbyteries. Their elders numbered 475, and their 
communicants 16,500 ; Sunday schools, 339 ; teachers, 2600; and scholars, 27,000. 
Their income last year was £80,600. 

The Rev. J. Cameron, M.A., spoke of the condition of the Church in New 
South Wales. They had a Widows’ Fund with a capital of £4500, and an Aged 
and Infirm Ministers’ Fund with a capital of £2000. There were 72,000 Pres- 
byterians in the colony, but only about 20,000 attended the church, During the 
last year, 15 ministers had been brought into the colony. 

The Rev. D. Shearer, West Australia, next spoke. He is the only Presby- 
terian minister there. The Church at Perth was commended by resolution to 
the sympathy of the Churches in Australia. 

Sreconp Day. 

The Hon. James Balfour, Victoria, presided. The report on a common standard 
of theological education for all the Churches of Australia was brought up by the 
Rev. A. M‘Vean, Victoria. The Conference expressed its satisfaction that the 
attainment of a common standard is being aimed at, but as there are differences 
in the modes of attaining this standard, the matter was remitted to the committee 
to be reported on at next Conference. 

The next business was introduced by the Rev. R. Hamilton, Victoria, who 
read a paper on “ A Native Ministry.” The gist of the paper was to show that a 
“native ministry has preponderating advantages over a ministry trained at home.” 
One serious disadvantage of drawing our supply of pastors from the old country 
is that we are not sure of “the ministers we receive being scriptural and sound 
in the faith.” 

At the evening meeting the Rev. Mr. Adam presided. The question of the 
“Federation of the Pr esby' terian Churches of Australasia” was introduced in an 
elaborate address by the Rev. Dr. Geikie, New South Wales. The North 
American Colonies had shown the way to federation. There were difficulties, 
for some people had difticulties about every movement. Difficulties about pro- 
perties and funds would soon disappear in the hands of business men. Federation 
would put an end to petty jealousies and misunderstandings ; it would lead to a 
uniform way of receiving ministers, and a uniform scheme of ministerial train- 
ing; there would be unifor mity in stipends and in the mode of conducting worship. 
At the close of the sitting, a motion was passed, declaring federation and incor- 
poration of the Australian Churches desirable, and appointing a committee to 
draft a scheme for this purpose, the draft to be submitted to the supreme courts 
of the various Churches. 


Tuirp Day. 


Rev. R. Hamilton presided. After devotional exercises, Rev. Dr. Steel intro- 
duced the subject of “ A Directory for Public Worship.” He referred to the 
Book of Common Order which was ultimately superseded by that sanctioned by 
the Westminster Assembly. He then reviewed the subjects set forth in that 
Directory, and concluded by pointing out the defects which call for revision. 
After much discussion, the following resolution was agreed to :—‘ That the thanks 
of Conference be given to Dr. Steel for his excellent paper ; that he be requested 
to print it in the organs of the various colonial Churches. And further, that the 
Conference, while re: valising and admitting the desirability of having the Director y 
revised so as to adapt it more fully to the circumstances and wants of our churches 
in these colonies, yet in view of the contemplated formation of a General Assembly 
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for the continent of Australia, and also of the federation of all the Australasian 
Churches, consider it expedient to defer definite action in regard to the needed 
revision until the federation shall have been more fully matured; at the same 
time, the Conference resolved to appoint a committee to consider the whole ques- 
tion more fully, especially with the view of making suggestions relative to the 
revision and preparation of necessary forms, and to report to next Conference.” 

A report on ‘“ A Hymn-book” was then laid on the table, forwarded by Rey. 
D. Paton, South Australia, convener of the committee appointed at last Con- 
ference, recommending that in view of an improved edition of the English Presby- 
terian Hymn-book being published shortly, the consideration of the subject be 
meanwhile delayed. Other papers were read from Rev. Mr. Hay, Rockhampton, 
Queensland, and Rev. F. 8. Kelso. 

In the evening, the Hon. John Marks, M.L.C., presided. 

The first subject, “The Eldership, and how to Develop the Gifts of the Laity,” 
was introduced by an address by the Hon. J. Balfour, of Victoria. He spoke 
of the eldership as a Scriptural and admirable office. The Wesleyans and Epis- 
copalians had now lay representatives, and were thus tending toward Presby- 
terianism. The person filling this office must be suitable in respect of spiritual 
qualifications, in respect of his own life, and the ruling of his household. And 
besides, he must possess common-sense. Mr. Balfour went on to recommend where 
there was a staff of elders to have a division of labour. One may have busi- 
ness tact, another might be adapted for visitation and for taking part in 
prayer-meetings. Another’s forte might be the young in the school or in Bible 
classes. As to the development of the gifts of the laity, this was much needed, 
He did not think that any formal recognition was necessary. Every man 
should be laid hold of. Mr. James Anderson followed with a paper in which 
he entered fully into the work, not only of the elder, but of the deacon and other 
church officials. Rev. W. F. Main, from Victoria, also read a paper. 

The next subject was the “ Policy of Presbyterian Churches in regard to Public 
Education,” which was introduced by a paper by Mr. John Fraser. He explained 
that the paper was simply an expression of his own views, and not those of the 
Church generally, with respect to the policy of the Church in regard to public 
education. In theory denominational schools were right, but in the circumstances 
of the colony they could not be carried on. 

The Rev. Dr. White, the Rev. Dr. Steel, and the Hon. J. Balfour, spoke 
highly of the Public Instruction Act of New South Wales. 


Fourtu Day. 


Rev. Dr. Fullerton presided at the morning sitting. Rev. M. Macdonald, 
Victoria, introduced the subject of Missions. He referred to a recommendation 
of the previous Conference, that the Australasian Churches should undertake 
the entire support of the New Hebrides Mission. These Churches, while keeping 
the matter in view, were hardly in a position yet to assume the entire responsi- 
bility. In regard to the British Government assuming the protectorate of the 
islands in question, he stated that as Sir Arthur Gordon would soon return to 
England, there was considerable ground for hope that something might be done. 
Steps had been taken to attain that object by the Churches engaged in the 
mission several years ago. There could, he said, scarcely be two opinions as to 
the desirability of Great Britain undertaking the protectorate of the group. 
These islands were rich in natural resources waiting to be developed. They were 
understood to have already excited the cupidity of a Power which ought never 
to have obtained a footing in Polynesia; and he did not think that the inhabit 
ants of these colonies, and especially the Presbyterians of these colonies, who 
had sacrificed men and money in giving those islands the Gospel, could regard 
with equanimity the prospect of their becoming the receptacle of the criminal 
population of France, or of being handed over to the Church of Rome. Mr. 
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Macdonald next referred to the aborigines of Australia. Though doomed to 
extinction, colonists were not free of their blood. The Government of the 
colonies had not been unmindful of their temporal wants. The Churches should 
aim at their evangelisation. The Church in Victoria had been at work among 
them, and the Church in New South Wales had sent a yearly contribution, but all 
the Churches should lend a hand. For the benefit of the Chinese in these 
colonies, he urged the sending of a student to Canton to acquire the dialect, so 
that he might on his return instruct and superintend catechists in Victoria and 
New South Wales. 

Rev. J. G. Paton, missionary, followed with a history of the New Hebrides 
Islands, and the beginning and progress of the work there. If the Australasian 
Churches were not prepared to assume the carrying out of the work, the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Church in Canada should be urged to continue in 
the field, and to increase the number of their missionaries. He urged the 
desirability of England assuming the protectorate. The sympathies of the 
natives were all with Great Britain; they longed for British protection, whilst 
they feared and hated the French in consequence of hearing how that nation had 
treated the natives of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands. All the 
Europeans on the group were British ; all the men and money employed in 
Christianising and civilising that group had been British. All its imports and 
foreign supplies were obtained from, while its exports were to, British colonies. 
If any other nation took possession of the New Hebrides, with their spacious 
harbours, their proximity to Fiji and Australia would in time of war make 
them dangerous to British interests and commerce. Finally, he maintained that 
the labour traffic should be suppressed, as it could not be regulated. 

After discussion, on the motion of Rev. Mr. Cosh, it was resolved that the 
cordial thanks of the Conference be given to the Revs. M. Macdonald and J. 
G. Paton for their excellent addresses on the subject of missions; the recom- 
mendations made by these speakers were also heartily adopted, and a committee 
was appointed to carry the resolutions into effect. 

Rev. J. M. Ross, explained to Conference the working of the Sustentation 
Fund. Its results had been most beneficial in New South Wales. Many 
charges giving less than £300 had now reached and even gone beyond that sum. 
In answer to questions put by the delegates, Mr. Ross explained what moneys 
were required to be sent in, how the money received was distributed by the 
Committee, and the checks on charges not giving as much as might reasonably 
be expected from them. Aid-giving charges could supplement the equal 
dividend to any extent, provided they observed what is called the minimum 
standard of uid-giving. By this was meant that they are expected to give a 
certain percentage for the benefit of weak charges where the stipend is £300 or 
over, the percentage rising with each additional £50 of stipend given. 

At the evening meeting Mr. J. H. Goodlet presided. 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Nish, it was resolved that the Revs. J. M. Ross, J. 
Cameron, J. Cosh, and J. S. Laing be appointed a deputation from this Confer- 
ence to the next Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, and also be 
instructed to meet in Melbourne a week previous to mature the scheme of federa- 
tion and to draw up a draft code of rules. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Committee on Periodicals, the 
following motion was agreed to :—‘ The Conference considers that the power of 
the press in aid of the work of the Presbyterian Church in Australasia should be 
more largely employed, and recommends that, instead of monthly magazines or 
records, a weekly paper should be aimed at. That steps should be taken to 
secure a weekly paper—say, published at Melbourne for the Churches in Victoria, 
Tasmania, and South Australia; another, published in Sydney, for New South 
Wales and Queensland ; and a third, for the Churches of New Zealand. And 
with the view of securing this object, a capital of £2000 for each be aimed at. 
That all the Sabbath schools of the Presbyterian Churches in Australia should 
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unite in supporting one Messenger for the children, to be published in Sydney in 
the meantime. The Conference, for the purpose of carrying out these objects, 
appoints a committee to consider the whole subject, and specially the advisability 
of establishing a fund for the purpose of publishing a quarterly review or maga- 
zine.” 

The Rev. Principal Kinross introduced the subject of “ Prevailing Scepticism,” 
describing the various phases of scepticism, and showing that the principal 
causes of infidelity were progress in the various sciences, the large amount of 
attention that was bestowed upon the theory of evolution, researches into the 
early history of man, and the comparative study of different religions, He 
contended that the duty of the Christian ministers under the circumstances was 
to preach Christ and Christianity as a practical matter, leaving it to commend 
itself by its self-evidencing power. Where scientific treatment of the subject 
was attempted it should be by those who were qualified to deal with it in that 
way. People should be on their guard against the theories of philosophers and 
the theories of divines. He also spoke of the desirableness of having a body of 
men set apart for the study of divinity. 

The Rev. W. G. Fraser said that it was not lectures or controversies, whether 
they were published in pamphlets or books, that would put down infidelity ; this 
would be accomplished only by the life of the Church. What was required was 
more intensity in the Church—the development of the inner life of the Church. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. B. Laughton it was resolved—“ That the thanks 
of the Conference be given to Principal Kinross for his excellent address, and 
that the Conference expresses its high and general approval of the lines of 
thought which he has suggested.” 

tev. A. Gardiner, introduced the subject of ‘ Fellowship Meetings for 
Young Men.” Such meetings were needed, not only for the good of the young 
men outside the Church, but also for those in the Church, many of whom were 
not influenced by religion. ‘These meetings would prepare them for Christian 
work in the Sabbath school and in the prayer meeting, would help them to do the 
work of elders, and might prepare them so far for the ministry. 

It was decided that the question of publishing the various papers which had 
been read to the conference should be referred to the Publications Committee. 


The laity of the Presbyterian Church in New South Wales made 
ample provision for the delegates, who dined together every day. 
Various excursions were also arranged by land and water. All 
enjoyed their visit to Sydney. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND LITERATURE. 


WE would fain re-echo the note of alarm raised in recent numbers 
of The Catholic Presbyterian regarding the present relations of the 
Church of Christ to literature. The work of the Church at best is 
most arduous and difficult. To get the human heart changed, and 
communities living away from God brought under the power of the 
truth, even in favourable circumstances, is the most difficult work that 
can be engaged in. 
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But we fear that the Church, in her present unhappy divided state, 
is making some serious strategetical mistakes. She is leaving many of 
her most important positions with little or no defence: many strong 
positions of the enemy are unassailed, and she is slow to adapt herself 
to the ever-changing and progressive state of society. Much as the 
pulpit has improved during the last half-century, no one can say 
that it has kept pace with the immense progress made by the press. 
That powerful agent is revolutionising society. If used as an auxiliary 
to the pulpit, instead of an antagonist, it might help most materially 
the evangelisation of the world. 

But how very partially does the Church seek to employ it. In 
America we have more religious newspapers; but even there, how 
secular for the most part is the tone of the ablest leaders of opinion! 
But in Britain, though there are a few exceptions, the Church for the 
most part has allowed the daily newspaper press to rise during the last 
quarter of a century to a position of immense power, hardly attempting 
to enlist it on the side of Christian progress. The writers have in their 
hands the daily chronicling of God’s doings over the entire world, and 
give simultaneously their own views, impressions, and expositions 
thereof ; and their productions are daily read by the entire educated 
community, and a large share of the non-educated. Can we conceive 
of any position under these heavens of greater power and influence for 
good or evil? This great power has been allowed to fall into the hands 
for the most part of mere men of the world. Intellect, sanctified by 
God’s grace—of which there was never in all the history of the Church 
anything like the amount there is now and has been during all the 
period in question—has had next to nothing to do in guiding and con- 
trolling that immense power. The Rev. Mr. Douglas, in the May 
number of this Journal, says, “ The pulpit has possession of the minds 
of men for only one day in seven. During the other six days, the 
newspaper and the magazine are masters of the situation.” This is a 
sad, and yet only a partial, statement of the case. It is only a portion 
of the people the pulpit reaches. The newspaper is the only gospel on 
Sundays as well as week days for a vast number who never come under 
the influence of the pulpit at all. In fact, it is well known that in our 
cities a much larger proportion of our working men read the purely 
secular newspaper than those who go to church. 

We believe that no more powerful means of hastening on the coming 
of the kingdom of God could be found than by employing the daily 
Press in the interests of Christianity. Strictly speaking, the Church is 
not at liberty to leave such important work to mere worldly men. 
When she does so, she is divesting herself of functions with which her 
Divine Head has intrusted her. God is greatly dishonoured by His 
exclusion from the daily chronicling of His deeds, and Christian people 
are kept in darkness on the significance of these events as they emerge. 
There is really no reason why reading a journal of news should hurt any 
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man’s spirituality, or draw off his mind from God. It is the Christian’s 
duty to know what is going on over the world, and that as fully as cir. 
cumstances will allow. Spiritual men see God in everything, and feel 
as John Newton when he said, “I read the newspapers, that I may see 
how my Heavenly Father is governing the world.” It is only such 
minds, and the most gifted amongst them, that are fitted in the highest 
sense to conduct our newspaper press. It seems to us very questionable 
whether members of Churches, and even elders, ought to be proprietors 
of newspapers completely under the influence of the worldly spirit, 
some of which, we believe, with sensational stories in their weekly issues, 
form the bulk of the Sunday reading of a large class. 

A. O. D. 


One would hardly think that the Church was at all alive to the enor- 
mous influence now wielded by the daily secular press. Some years 
ago, a shrewd and excellent minister, Dr. Goold of Edinburgh, called 
attention very emphatically to the subject in an address from the 
chair of the Free Church General Assembly, but I am not aware 
that it has been taken up by any other man of mark. Besides the 
ordinary influence of the daily secular press, it has this effect, that 
it criticises the whole proceedings of the Churches from the secular 
point of view. In so doing it cannot fail to find a great deal 
of fault. The Church is not the world, it is the antagonist of the 
world, and if criticised from the worldly stand-point, it must be 
found wanting. A process of sapping and mining goes on; many 
members of the Church read the newspaper criticisms, and think them 
clever and sensible, and gradually come themselves to stand to the 
Church in the same attitude. No wonder though they lose their faith 
and come under the influence of the spirit that looks only to “things 
seen and temporal.” 

I hardly think our good laymen, who are so ready for every good 
work, sufficiently appreciate the importance of encouraging Christian 
literature. Some readily give hundreds and thousands to directly 
religious objects, but not a farthing to any literary enterprise. Christ- 
ian journals cannot have the same popularity as those which meet the 
worldly taste ; but no one seems to think it a duty to encourage such 
journals, or to deem it a matter of the slightest importance whether 
they live or die. No class of literary men have more to contend with than 
those who carry Christianity into writings on ordinary topics. They 
would be more numerous if they were encouraged more. 


D, T. R. 
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